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Reed Paper Group prepared in 1929 to make kraft paper on a new, 


+} 


wide machine—far wider than any other mill j 


| had ever used and 
nearly 100 yards long. But after two years of patient and searching 


technology and 


experiment British paper craftsmanship had 
triumphed, and Aylesford Kraft began to flow into the world, as it 
} flows to-day from modern machines like the one shown, in reels up 
to twenty feet wide. To make possible this everyday miracle and to 


maintain the unvarying strength and quality for which Aylesford 
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Portrait of the impossible 


It couldn't be done, said experts in other countries, when the 
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Kraft is now well known, only the finest and purest kraft pulp is used 
Imported from Sweden, Finland and North America, its qualit 
and moisture-content carefully controlled, the pulp is restored 
before the great machines take over, to precisely the consistency that 
produces the best kraft paper. From them, as a result, comes the 
true kraft paper that is unsurpassed in its fitness for so many purposes 

for bags, wrappings, multi-wall sacks. This is why Aylesford 
Kraft is now in such widespread demand that more kraft paper is 


being made at Aylesford than at any other mills in Europe. 


KRAFT made in Kent by British craftsmen 
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EADLOCK has now gripped the Anglo-Egyptian for Britain and America to consider whether there is an 


negotiations on the Canal Zone since the opening 

of the Sudan elections. It is true that deadlock 

has persisted, intermittently, in these negotiations 
since they first began with the Wafd Government in the 
summer of 1950 and something has always turned up to start 
them off again. One should not, therefore, take too tragically 
General Neguib’s remark to a correspondent of the Sunday 
Times that “we cannot go on being treated like this” and 
that he has no faith in further negotiations. But at the same 
time one cannot ignore the trend of recent developments in 
Egypt. There is first the fact that negotiations have not been 
resumed, in spite of the high optimism about them before 
the current break: second, there is General Neguib’s defiant 
attitude over the Canal itself, where he has chosen, unilaterally, 
to extend his blockade in contravention of the UN resolution 
of 1951; third, there are the rousing statements that have 
poured from the official organs of the régime, addressed 
as much to the Egyptian public as to the British; fourth, 
there is the new outbreak of incidents around the Zone and 
the non-co-operation of the Egyptian police in suppressing 
them; finally, there is the rapid and deliberate growth of 
soi-disant para-military organisations, including an Egyptian 
version of the Hagannah—the Jewish underground army which 
fought against the Mandate in Palestine. None of 
developments necessarily means that agreement has slipped 
beyond our grasp; they do mean, however, that the line 
between deadlock and open hostility may be crossed at any 
moment. If there is to be a new approach to the problem 
of maintaining a base on the Canal with Egyptian agreement, 
that approach must come soon. 

What new approach can there be? The British say that 
they are down to rock bottom in their concessions to the 
Egyptian position; their technicians must be under military 
discipline, and they must have the right to re-enter when 
there is a general threat to peace. There is, in fact, nothing 
in these conditions which infringes Egyptian sovereignty 
except, perhaps, one thing: that Britain, for the Egyptians, 
has become a symbol of colonial status. But is it not time 


these 


is 


alternative to some form of tripartite approach with Egypt, 
both to the Zone and, for that matter, to the Canal ? 


A Shock for Lancashire 

The Anglo-Japanese trade agreement seemed to surprise 
Lancashire despite the cotton industry’s suspicion that the 
terms might be unfavourable to it. Certain quotas of 
cotton and rayon goods are to be allowed into Britain again, 
together with grey cloth to the value of £3,000,000, which will 
be finished here and re-exported, and the restrictions on 
imports into the Colonies from Japan have been lifted. It 
was not to be expected that this freeing of trade would be 
popular in Lancashire, but if it cannot be liked it will just 
have to be lumped. Bitter memories of Japanese competition 
between the wars are still a powerful factor, but the British 
industry is now in a relatively strong position, while the 
Japanese industry is certainly weak and badly run down. It 
would be in no one’s interests except the Communists’ to 
let a major economic crisis overtake Japan, and it was clear 
enough that the time had come for measures to allow an 
increase in Japanese exports and to adjust the balance of trade 
between Japan and the sterling area. In recent years Japan 
has been buying nearly twice as much as she has been selling, 
and this plainly was a situation that could not last. Since 
the terms of the agreement were announced on Saturday the 
protests from Lancashire have been growing in strength, and 
Mr. Butler had a busy day on Tuesday with Conservative 
members for Lancashire constituencies. His case is that the 
benefits to British trade in general are of more importance 
than the disadvantages which the Lancashire cotton industry 
must meet and overcome. None of his critics has suggested 
a satisfactory alternative, and the real burden of the com- 
plaints is that the industry was not consulted. If it had been, 
then it is possible that the raising of the quotas might have 
been done more smoothly: but the result would have been the 
same. The time is long past when the Colonies could be kept 
as a British pre erve 
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Franchise for Malaya? 


The real battle in Malaya has always been “for the hearts 
and minds of the people,” to quote General Templer. The 
enemy has had three main assets: first, the active Communists 
above and below ground; second, the heterogeneous character 
of the people whose hearts must be captured: third, 
their political apathy, reinforced by the fact that the wealthiest 
of them, the Chinese community, have for generations been 
excluded from civic life. The proposal, therefore, that has 
just been made by an official committee in Kua'a Lumpur for 
a large elected element in the federal Legislative Council is as 
much a part of the campaign against the Communists as the 
armoured cars of General Templer’s bodyguard. Is or ought 
to be; for the only way to create a nation is to give the people 
a taste of responsible nationhood, and real responsibility has 
been sadly lacking in the Malayan diet in spite of the village 
councils and the self-governing municipalities which have been 
introduced in the last few years. In the municipality of Kuala 
Lumpur, for instance, often quoted as an example of the civic 
progress which is the declared aim of the High Commission, 
there is a population of nearly 300,000 and an electoral roll of 
7,000. Universal franchise for federal elections on a national 
scale would be a great advance. It is difficult to see why the 
majority of the official committee “ would prefer at the outset 
to have approximately fifty per cent. of the council elected, 
leaving on one side the Speaker and cx officio members,” and 
why it has taken so long to produce so modest a recommenda- 
tion. If it is because of the emergency, the reply must be that 
there is still an emergency. And why did the majority 
consider that no purpose would be served by laying down a 
time-table at this stage ? Is there, then, time to burn ? 


A Lesson from Yugoslavia 


Mr. Milovan Djilas got a severe rap on the knuckles for 
his temerity in letting his thoughts run freely and publicly in 
the direction of the liberal practices of social democracy. In 
some respects (his observations on the morals of Communist 
Pariy leaders and their wives, for example) his criticism had 
a personal pungency that would not be welcome in the most 
liberal of democracies. Considering the nature of Commu- 
nism, it says something for the Yugoslav party that it was 
Mr. Djilas’s knuckles that took the rap, not the back of his 
neck. He has been expelled from office, but not from the party. 
He has been called a crocodile, but at least he is still a free 
one. This is all the more surprising in view of the fact that 
he has not caten his words. He adheres to his heresy: he has 
not ‘learned his lesson.’ It is to be hoped, though, that the 
sentimental lIeft-wingers in this country, from Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan downward, have learned their lesson from the Djilas 
incident. To be thankful that Yugoslavia stands outside the 
Russian orbit is one thing; to see in Marshal Tito a substitute 
for the greater god that failed is another. Communism is 
Communism in all its unpleasant essentials whether Moscow 
pulls the strings or not. The democracy of which Mr. Bevan, 
for example, is a representative is still its bitter enemy. It 
was this that Mr. Djilas overlooked in his enthusiasm, and 
for demanding “ more democracy, more free discussions, freer 
elections ” he has paid the penalty 


Fanfani Out 
Our Rome Correspondent writes: 


One of the reasons for Professor Amintore Fanfani's decisive 
failure to form a stable government was the fear in his own 
Christian Democrat party that the Socialists and perhaps even 
the Communists might vote for it. Professor Fanfani heads 
the big group in the Christian Democrat party, which believes 
that Communism can be fought effectively only if there are 
big changes in socially backward Italy. To begin to bring 
about these changes, Professor Fanfani would have needed a 
big majority in parliament. And in the parliamentary debate 


which preceded the voting down of the Fanfani government, 
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Signor Pietro Nenni, the wily old Socialist leader, clearly stated 
the left-wing tactics: “ You Christian Democrats now have no 
choice but to decide whether to be a party of reaction or of 
progress. If you decide on progress, you will always find us 
one step ahead of you.” As long as the Christian Democrats 
remain victim to this blackmail, the extreme left-wing repre- 
sents for a vast mass of voters the only hope of a real attack 
on the bitter problems of unemployment, lack of housing, 
inefficient management of agriculture and industry, colossal tax 
evasion and a dangerous gulf between rich and poor. At the 
same time any government supported (and inevitably in time 
infiltrated) by Communists and fellow travellers would have 
difficulty in explaining itself to General Eisenhower and Mr, 
Dulles, not to speak of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, their ambas- 
sador in Rome. Fanfani’s fall represents the failure of the 
Christian Democrat party to inject definite political movement 
into its own vast bulk, and into the other western democratic 
forces in Italy. The party must now resign itself to the 
mechanics of the parliamentary situation, in which it needs 
about 50 votes for a working majority. It will have to seek 
these votes where it can—and pay for them. 


Second Thoughts on Buganda ? 


If the Buganda deputation now in London has so far made 
no visible progress towards persuading the Government to 
change its mind and restore the Kabaka, it has answered some 
important questions and raised others. The delegation’s intel- 
ligent and hard-working members seem to have answered 
adequately the original charge that the Kabaka and the Lukiko 
were Buganda separatists, and to have established their case 
that they are federalists. And, though the Governor and the 
Kabaka at one time agreed that “ the Uganda Protectorate has 
been and will continue to be developed as a unitary state,” this, 
with federalism in the African air, hardly seems an issue on 
which the Colonial Oifice can fight to the death. The questions 
which the deputation has raised are, principally, three. First, 
what realiy is the status of the Kabaka, following on the demo- 
cratic reforms in the Buganda State ? Is he a constitutional 
monarch, bound by the decisions of the Lukiko (in which case 
he seems to have acted with propriety), or is he an agent of 
the Protectorate administration ? Second, how far is the new 
Uganda constitution itself a partial cause of the flare-up ’ 
Fourteen elected African members out of a legislature of fifty- 
six might have seemed liberal in 1946. But in 1954, in an essen- 
tially African State like Uganda, with the Sudan across 1! 
frontier now virtually self-governing. does this not scem a rather 
old-fashioned constitutional model? Third, why did Si 
Andrew Cohen, with his reputation for liberalism, decide that 
such an extreme measure as the withdrawal of recognition from 
the Kabaka was the only way of dealing with an admitted!) 
complex situation ? The deputation clearly believes that co1 
cessions could properly be made on the constitutional issues, 


to secure the return of the Kabaka, and prevent the initiative _ 


from passing into the hands of wilder men. Sir Andrew 3 
the Colonial Office must be equally aware that one wa: | 
saving your face is to be willing, on occasion, to lose it. 


Rifles from Belgium 


The Lee Enfield rifle retains today those qualities of sturdi- 
ness and dependability which won for its prototype—from 
which the modern version varies only marginally—the respe -t 
of King George V’s enemies. It has, however, long been obso- 
lete, and is now, none too soon, to be replaced by a semi- 
automatic weapon. This means, in simple terms, a weapon 
which cocks itself after every shot. A soldier firing such a 
weapon derives three important advantages. He can fire, if 
the situation demands it, at a much faster rate than he could 
before; his aim is not liable to be deflected between each shot 
by the act of working the bolt-action with his right arm; and 
he no Jonger risks exposing his position by performing that act. 
The new rifle must greatly increase the fire-power of the 
infantry and should improve their standards of marksmanship. 
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It is impossible to quarrel with the Government’s original 
decision to choose the Belgian FN, firing a .300 cartridge, rather 
than the first British EM2, an admirable—possibly, indeed, 
a superior—weapon but using .280 ammunition. Even with 
the modification of the EM2 to fire a .300 cartridge the case for 
quarrelling with the Government’s decision to go ahead with 
the Belgian rifle is not a strong one. This is certainly not a 
question which can be settled by an argument between marks- 
men MPs in the House of Commons. It is too technical. And 
in any case the effect of still further detailed enquiry (added 
to that which has taken place already) for the sake of an 
argument about very fine points of technical detail would be 
to produce still further delay, whereas the most important thing 
now is to get the rifles into the hands of the troops quickly. 


The Tate—A Mystery Remains 


Any situation which brings Sir Alfred Munnings and Mr. 
Douglas Cooper together on the same side of the fence may 
be considered ironical. It should be remembered when the 
rumpus at the Tate is under consideration that there are 
individuals and organisations which have, so to speak, a 
vested interest in opposition, but that it is not necessarily 
common ground which unites them—remembered, too, in 
spite of the vultures swooping in the frosty air around 
Millbank, that no suggestion has been made of more than care- 
lessness and lack of judgement. At the same time, the various 
statements which have thus far been made leave so many 
loose ends trailing that the matter cannot be allowed to rest 
in its present state of indecision. Briefly, the charges that have 
been made fall under three heads. There is the misuse of 
moneys from bequests and trust funds, which has already 
been admitted by the Trustees (though not explained), and 
financially adjusted by them. There is Mr. Graham 
Sutherland’s allegation that the Board of Trustees has been 
misled about current market values with the result that public 
money has been wasted, combined with a charge that timidity 
and hesitancy have lost opportunities to purchase at reason- 
able prices. Third, there are Mr. Sutherland’s unspecified charges 
“which would involve a breach of confidence.” These will 
have to be aired before things can settle down again and 
a statement should be made about the constitutional procedure 
—if any--governing the Board’s meetings. 


Not an Isolated Incident 


While he cooled his heels for an hour in the draughts of 
Victoria Station, M. René Cassin may perhaps have cheered 
himself by remembering the ambition of the late Ernest Bevin, 
“To go down to Victoria Station, get a railway ticket and go 
where the hell I liked without a passport or anything else . . . .” 
Well, here was M. Cassin, vice-president of the Conseil d’Etat, 
the first gentleman of the Hauts Dignitaires of France, with a 
diplomatic passport and sixty-six distinguished years behind 
him, immobilised by some petty dignitary in the immigration 
office. The House of Lords took the matter to heart and 
demanded a statement from the Under-Secretary of the Home 
Office; they had reason to believe that this was “ not an isolated 
incident.” But Lord Lloyd met a charge of gross discourtesy 
with a defence of hideous ineptitude. M. Cassin, he explained, 
was not questioned for an hour by police officers; he was 
questioned for a few minutes by immigration officers and 
because of a misunderstanding he was delayed about forty-five 
minutes. Nothing daunted, the Marquess of Salisbury improved 
the shining hour with the remark that he would not allow the 
House to think that it was the opinion of the Government 
that there should be no rules or regulations about immigration 
—the most negative double-negative that can ever have been 
perpetrated, even by HMG. But back in Paris, M. Cassin 
has thawed out, and to the delight of us all, has had the last, 
exquisite, word; “ My passport,” he said, “describes me as 
France’s delegate to the Human Rights Commission. Officials 
Seemed puzzled about ‘human rights.” They kept asking me 
what these words meant ” 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons was turned into a firing range 

on Monday and Tuesday. The Opposition practised 

with the new British .280 rifle, and the Government com- 
peted with the Belgian FN .300 which has been adopted for 
the British army to suit the convenience of NATO, Nobody 
quite knows which side got the higher score. Sir Winston 
Churchill was interrupted eighteen times during his speech 
on Monday, but he offended the gallant Colonel Wigg by 
supposing that the Colonel had not carried a rifle very far. 
“I have carried a rifle further and longer than the whole of 
the Government benches,” retorted the old soldier. Some 
members seemed to be a little nervous at the firing point: 
Mr. Wyatt spoiled his effect by rudeness; Mr. Head fumbled 
at one point on Monday and had to shoot again on Tuesday. 
Perhaps the calmest shot was Mr. Jack Jones, the Labour 
member for Rotherham, who said of the Belgian rifle: “It 
is an extremely good rifle and an extremely accurate one... 
but as an instrument of death and destruction of the common 
enemy, this rifle is inferior to the .289.” A.compromise has 
been reached by this Government and would, so Ministers 
assert, have had to be made by any other Government. Mr. 
Jones did a service to the army by speaking of the * ceremonial 
potential’ of a rifle. What a superb parade-ground phrase 


that is. 
* * * 


Cotton seems to be the most political of all commodities. 
Steel is a rival, but cotton troubles Parliament much more 
frequently. This week Mr. Butler and Mr. Maudling have 
had to defend the new Anglo-Japanese financial agreement 
against the attacks of Labour members from Lancashire and 
Cheshire who fear Japanese competition and suspect that the 
general benefits for the sterling area claimed by the Govern- 
ment for this agreement will be paid for by the cotton industry. 
The two Ministers have also been questioned privately by 
Conservative members from Lancashire. It is a great occasion 
for Mr. Maudling, the Economic Secretary to the Treasury. 
He negotiated the agreement while Mr. Butler was in Sydney, 
and his management of the controversy which is sure to last 
for some time will be a stilf political test. 

* * * 

The House as a whole is glad to have Mr. Butler back. 
No other Minister is so well informed about so many aspects 
of Government as he. The Government's decision to change 
the business announced for this week so that the Sydney con- 
ference could be debated on Thursday was therefore generally 
welcomed. It enabled Mr. Butler to breathe a little more life 
into the inevitably stilted statement he made on Tuesday. 

* * ” 


This has been a heavy week for the Home Office. On 
Tuesday afternoon Lord Lloyd, who is one of the Under- 
Secretaries in that department, told Lord Chorley that an 
apology had been sent to M. René Cassin, vice-president of 
the French Conseil d’Etat, because he had been inadvertently 
delayed for three-quarters of an hour in passing through the 
immigration control at Victoria Station. Later that day 
Lord Lloyd sat in the peers’ gallery in the House of Commons 
to see how the Welsh debate was going on. (The Commons 
spent Wednesday on Scottish affairs.) His duty is to assist 
the Home Secretary, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, in looking after 
Wales, and he must have been struck, as everyone else was, by 
the plodding thoroughness with which Sir David wound up 
the debate. References to the tourist industry enabled Sir 
David to make his one joke. “I am a brewer in my spare 
time,”” he said. It was a safe joke. The State management 
districts for which the Home Secretary is responsible are in 
England and Scotland. The Home Office was involved again 
on Friday. The first private member’s motion for debate on 
that day had been tabled by Mr. Kenneth Thompson, the 
Conservative member for Walton, and concerned the over- 
crowding of prisons and the need to provide better accom- 
modation for prison staffs. J. F. B. 
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HOW LONG CAN 


N this journal it has always been recognised and asserted 

that the unification of Germany and the re-emergence 

of a German armed force are simply a matter of time. 
Anyone can argue about the desirability or otherwise of 
these developments. It makes no real difference. These 
things will just happen. The only significant influence which 
can be exercised by the rest of the world, and in particular 
by the Four Powers’ whose Foreign Ministers are now meeting, 
in Berlin, over these developments is an influence over the 
manner of their happening. Where German unity and German 
armed force are concerned, the right question is how they are 
to come about——not whether or why 

In a formal sense this is the question which is supposed 
to be under discussion in Berlin. But so far the conditions 
which Mr. Molotov has imposed upon the holding of all- 
Germany elections amount either to a demand that unity, 
if achieved at all, must be unity under Communist domination, 
or to a denial of unity itself; and the attachment of the 
Western Powers to the proposal for a European Defence 
Community, the device whereby the German forces would 
exist but not be independent, amounts to a denial of the kind 
of armed force which the Germans, in the long run, want 
to have. So in effect the question of the way in which unity 
and an armed force are to be achieved in Germany is not 
being asked at all. It is completely excluded by the attitudes 
of the Four Powers. This preliminary analysis may perhaps 
appear to be rough and cynical. It is quite conceivable that 
there are Germans who would deny any intention to seek 
a greater degree of autonomy for their armed forces than that 
which they would receive within EDC. But would they, 
or anybody else, confidently maintain that this particular 
piece of international machinery, which was invented by the 
French in a moment of desperation, and which most 
Frenchmen would now probably be glad to forget, is the only 
military organisation within which Germans would like to 
play their part’? And if, as is perfectly possible, EDC never 
works, would the desire of Germans to have an armed force 
of their own evaporate ? What is the sense of playing about 
with words in Berlin or playing about with international 
gadgetry in Paris? The Germans want unity. They want 
an army. And one day they will get both 
It is easy enough to anticipate a shocked outcry against 

these plain statements. It is usual to attribute to Germans 
a special and particularly horrible form of original sin, which 
drives them, once they have achieved unity, to seek expansion 
and, once they have acquired an armed force, to slip into 
Prussianism, Nazism, or some as yet unnamed future form 
of arrogance and brutality. There is of course some historical 
basis for this belief. But if this is always to happen, if the 
Germans are incapable of reform, if they are themselves 
unable to grasp the other historical fact that aggression has 
always in the past involved disaster, if they cannot realise 
that the chances of successful aggression are smaller now 
than ever they were, since the world is divided into two 
enormously powerful groups of Powers, then there is no hope 
of peace anyway. Either we have some hope that the Germans 
are capable of having unity and an armed force without 
abusing them, or we have not. If we have no such hope, 
then that is that. There is no way of holding Germany down 
for ever. But if we have even the flicker of a hope of a 
unified, self-respecting and peaceful Germany then we must 
concentrate on fanning that flicker to a steady flame. To 
repeat, it is now less important to concentrate on what the 
Germans want than on the way in which they are to get it. 
At this moment the Germans are not forcing the pace. 
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GERMANY WAIT? 


They are accepting the Berlin conference, watching it, praying 
for it—but they are not trying to put pressure on it. They 
might be justified in hoping that the Foreign Ministers would 
be able to envisage a future Germany, united and able to 
defend itself, which to any serious student of that country, 
is the only stable future Germany. Dr. Adenauer’s desire 
for such an outcome is explicit and obviously genuine. And 
who can doubt that, despite the wearisome utterances of 
their Communist rulers, the vast majority of East Germans 
also want unity and strength. Yet they are not demanding these 
things with menaces. For the moment the Germans are quietly 


waiting to see whether the Powers will face reality. Surely 
this is the moment to do just that—rather than to wait 


and bicker until they feel sufficiently strong to grab it for 
themselves 

Yet what are the chances that realism will prevail in Berlin ? 
At the moment they are diminishing, mostly because of the 
steady revelation by Mr. Molotov that the fundamentals of 
his government’s policy have not changed, but partly because 
the situation arising from the present policies of all the Four 
Powers is a natural deadlock. Fundamentally the aim of 
Western policy in Europe is to get the Russians first out of 
Germany and ultimately back inside Russia. The Russians 
on the other hand, still seem determined to hold the line in 
Germany, which is the most they can hope to do in view 
of the undoubted success of the Western policy of firmness 
and resistance to Communist expansion. Germany is about the 
last place in the world in which the Russians would want 
to make a concession. It would, indeed, be far more logical, 
and far more consistent with Russian past history, if having 
been blocked in the West, they turned to the East. That 
may be what they are doing at this moment. But it would 
not follow from that that the Western Powers should abandon 
their policy, clearly stated after the Washington meeting 
of the three Foreign Ministers in July, 1953, of putting 
Germany first on the agenda for all four Great Powers. On 
the contrary it would be their duty to go straight on to 
expose the essential barrenness of Russian policy in Germany. 
Mr. Molotov is a formidable diplomatist, but even Mr. 
Molotov can be pushed into a corner. There is little reason 
to believe that he wanted to discuss Germany with the Western 
Powers, but this week he has been doing it, and as each day 
passes it becomes clearer that he is the obstacle to the kind 
of settlement that the Germans want. Even if we cannot 
alter that fact for the time being, we can at least expose it. 

Such a conclusion to the long awaited, often postponed 
and always potentially crucial Berlin meeting would, of 
course, be depressingly negative. But, even if it turned out 
to be all that could be achieved, it would still be better than 
nothing. And the meeting is not over yet. There is still 
a hope that the Russians may admit the force of the central 
factor, the urge of Germany towards unity and self-defence, 
and make up their minds to bow to it—if not now, then later; 
if not for ever, then for the time being. Wildly improbable 
as this concession to reality is, it is still the only road to a 
stable peace in Europe and to that other professed object 
of Russian policy, the reduction of tension throughout the 
world. That road is as straight as it could be. Once Germany 
is free and able to defend itself, as it undoubtedly will be 
sooner or later, then it will be in the interest of both East 
and West alike to ensure that these achievements are not 
turned to evil account. It will be in their mutual interest 
to ensure that Germany does not become a swinging weight 
in the balance of power. At the moment Germany is 
potentially such a weight. The longer their basic urges are 
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frustrated, the more likely it becomes that the Germans will, 
positively want to play off East and West against each other. 
The sensible course would be to act quickly before that wish 
becomes strong and dangerous. At the moment Germany 
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Berlin 
But it could become once again the solid 
giant capable, not of conquering the world, but of turning 
the world once more into a shambles. 


is not much meyre than an anxious shadow at the 


conference tables. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


és HE Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel’s dead ! ” wrote 
Kipling; and though he, with his schoolboy relish for 
technical terminology, might have been just as happy 
writing “ The F.N.’s jammed,” I doubt if the line would have 
stuck so firmly in posterity’s mind. I really do think it is 
time that we started giving our weapons decent names. The 
FN, and not the EM2, is to replace the SMLE Mark IV; and 
goon the Sten is to be superseded by the L2Al1, which at 
an earlier stage of its evolution was known, not unonomato- 
ically, as the Patchett gun. Why, in the names of Martini- 
Henry and of Hotchkiss, shouldn’t it go on being known as 
the Patchett gun ? Or, better still, why doesn’t Mr. Head set 
up a committee to see that a soldier’s personal weapons are 
given good names, as tanks and aircraft are? The Bren (by 
Brno out of Enfield) represents a modest flight of the military 
imagination (or was it excogitated by some madcap in the 
Ministry of Supply ?); but it is almost the only recent devia- 
tion from a tendency to use either unnecessarily long designa- 
tions, like Armoured Personnel Carrier, or meaningless 
numerals; what our fathers called a Mills bomb has become 
a No. 36 grenade. Here and there the specialists have been 
permitted to @laristen their inyentions sensibly; there is a 
flame thrower called a Wasp, a rather unreliable rocket for 
making gaps in barbed wire called a Viper. In my view there 
ought to be more of this sort of nomenclature. If a man is 
already slightly uncertain in his own mind whether he is fighting 
for NATO or for EDC, to send him into battle in a DUKW, 
brandishing his faithful L2A1, is needlessly to weaken his 
grip on essentials. 


Pot-Shot at a Proconsul 

Vindictive seems to me the only epithet with which 
to describe the attack ‘nade on General Sir Gerald 
Templer by Mr. Victor Purcell in this month’s Twentieth 


Century. Mr. Purcell, a former Principal Adviser on Chinese 
Affairs and Director-General of Information in Malaya, feels 
strongly that the duties entrusted to General Templer should 
never have been given to a soldier in the first place; he also 
believes (and is of course fully entitled to say so publicly) 
that General Templer discharges these duties by methods so 
autocratic, so tactless, so lacking in vision and even in 
humanity that his energetic but misguided endeavours are 
Steering the country inexorably towards “a gigantic political 
failure.” 


The Ogre 

For all I know, Mr. Purcell may be correct in this 
contention; but I wish he had found it possible to write more 
objectively of a man whom he clearly very much dislikes. 
From a colourful article in Time Magazine (not, I should have 
thought, the most pellucid of sources for data about the British 
Empire), Mr. Purcell has extracted references to the General’s 
“thin-lipped tigerish sneer” and his “smile like a soundless 
snarl’; also the fact (“ which sounds characteristic enough ”’) 
that he was once the Army bayonet-fighting champion. The 
General’s method of reviling his subordinates is likened to 
“a battleaxe and a septic one at that.” “ Anyone he suspected 
of literacy” took a terrible pasting; “when he uttered the 
word ‘academic’ his diction verged upon the obscene.” As 
a result “ Malaya was soon full of ex-human beings (Euro- 
peans) who had been broken in like horses,” and “* new types 
appeared who had never been known  before—hard-faced 
women with drastic cures for Malaya’s ills, and young men 
».. who looked like terriers sniffing for rats.” General Templer, 








like all of us, has his faults and makes his mistakes; those who 
think he is doing a difficult duty with credit may be wrong. 
But if Mr. Purcell wants (as he plainly does) to convince them 
of their error, he will need to acquire a rather more urbane 
perspective. 


Infanticide 

Anybody can coin a new word; the difficulty is to get it 
into circulation. I seem to have had more luck than I deserve 
with “ cow-pocked,” an epithet which, with rather more help 
than usual from the printer, | applied a fortnight ago toa 
certain type of bromide. This adjective, new to our language 
and not easy —when you come to think of it—to equip with 
a meaning, was last week quoted thrice by Sir Harold Nicolson, 
who gently but firmly rebutted the argument in which it had 
played its enigmatic part; and so extensive (and so salutary) is 
Sir Harold’s influence on the younger generation that the word 
—which in many ways is admirablygadapted to the require- 
ments both of undergraduate leader-writers and of the more 
disillusioned type of poet—can fairly safely be assured of a 
wider currency. It seems a pity to blast so promising a career; 
but, since there may be readers whose inability to construe 
this neologism is bringing on night starvation or even graver 
ills, I feel it is my duty to disclose that the bromides—which 
in the same sentence I compared to picadors’ horses—were 
intended to be cow-hocked. A horse thus described is (as 
every schoolgirl knows) one which, like a cow, gives the 
impression of being knock-kneed when viewed from behind. 


What did they look like ? 

The first two volumes of the offictal history of the last war 
have been conspicuously well done, but I think it a pity that 
more imagination is not used in the choice of illustrations. 
These are sparse and poor. Neither a photograph of 
a canal bank, nor even a photograph of the upper half 
of an admiral, helps the reader to visualise the things he 
wants to visualise. Of these easily the most important is the 
soldier and the he used. Surely there were some war 
artists attached to the B.E.F. whose productions would bring 
to life the pre-jeep era, the age of the respirator, and of that 
supremely useless weapon, the Boyes anti-tank rifle? How 
can a youthful reader imagine what Blenheims and Hampdens 
and Battles looked like when he regards a Liberator as the 
last word in obsolescence ? I know that in these volumes very 
little space can be given to illustrations; but I really think it 
would be worth, in those that follow, trying to make better 
use of it. 


Wed Pons 


The Bog-Trotter 

Dusk was falling when I once more passed the ruined castle, 
crossed the footbridge and splashed back to the car. From 
a sky the colour of old armour snow-flakes continued their 
leisurely but purposeful descent. Small chunks of frozen water 
hung on the coats of the spaniel and the Labrador; they hung 
also on my stockings above the mulled ice in my shoes, The dogs 
jumped into the straw on the back seat of the car and began 
to lick themselves and then, quite quickly, to steam. I took 
the snipe out of my pocket, put them in the game-bag, sat 
in the driving seat, started the engine and remembered 


suddenly that there was a pint of hot coffee in the car. I 
found the thermos, took a swig, poured the rest of the coffee 
into my shoes and went on my way, warmed by the sort of 
glow which suffuses the feckless when they unexpectedly do 
STRIX 


something practical 
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A Psychiatrist’s Choice 


The Spectator recently invited a number of scientists to answer the question: 
If you were begixning your career now what branch of science or field of research 
This article is a reply by a distinguished psychiatrist who 


would you choose ? 
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works at a well-known teaching hospital in England. 


again I should try to re-enter my main 

field of work, namely, investigation of all the varied 

physical methods of treatment of the brain and _ their 
selective uses in varying types of patient. And I should first 
of all, before entering psychiatry, try to learn more basic 
biochemistry, neurophysiology and electronics rather than 
psychology or philosophy. Or I might seriously consider 
becoming 4 neurosurgeon with a specialised psychiatric train- 
ing. Either way, one’s future would then be more certain as 
far as finding out how to help the greatest number of nervously 
ill patients was concerned. Skilled treatment of the mentally 
ill must still remain the overwhelming priority and concern of 
psychiatry today. For, first of all, we must demonstrate our 
abilities to cure our patients before even thinking of daring to 
advise the world and his wife on their numerous everyday 
problems 

rhis may sound a strange viewpoint to the general public 
who have now come to believe in large numbers that a prac- 
tising psychiatrist is mostly preoccupied with specialised 
psychotherapeutic techniques and beliefs, often derived from 
Freud’s work, which have been indoctrinated into him by 
several years spent on an analytic couch, before being permitted 
to practise what often amounts to an esoteric mystery with a 
dominant sexual theme. Psychoanalysis is now no longer 
always the pursuit of a science, but is tending to include an 
acceptance of almost rigidly held beliefs concerning a meta- 
physical psyche, and the mind of the psychoanalyst sencerally 
becomes blinkered in the process to advances arising in the 
various fields of general medicine and surgery and suddenly 
becoming applicable to the treatment of the mentally ill. 

To show the reason for my present attitude of mind, it is 
only necessary te look back to the time twenty years ago when 
I first entered psychiatry from general medicine. The dogmas 
and techniques of Freud, Adler and Jung were in existence 
then and very little different from those of today. They had 
been practised in this country for many years previously, but 
had made no appreciable dent in the number of the nervously 
iil. It is sometimes forgotten today how old Freudian prac- 
tice really is. During the First World War medical students 
at one of the London teaching hospitals were being told 
by one of the founders of the English school of psychoanalysis 
that some people were possibly afraid of zeppelins because 
they were phallic symbols. No increasing number of patients, 
however, are provenly leaving mental hospitals because of an 
increasing use of psychoanalytic metheds in the last thirty 
years, and by now it is becoming extremely doubtful if they 
ever will 


F I were starting 


x 
Where, therefore, can look for hope of more rapid 
practical progress? One mental disease only was really being 
cured in 1934, and that was early syphilis of the brain. This 
discovery had at last been made when it was shown that the 
giving of a series of malarial rigors could kill effectively the 
spirochaetes of syphilis in the human brain. Now injections 
of penicillin can be equally effective. The illness had at one 
time been called the *‘ moral neurosis.’ Little was then known 
as to its real cause except the patient’s past life, environment 
and experiences, and the grandiose and wish-fulfilling nature 
of many of the symptoms shown seemed self-evident. Large 
churches in the hospital grounds are testimony to the only 
real therapy provided for such patients at that time, who 
might form up to a third of all those in some mental hospitals. 
roday, since injections of penicillin given in a general hospital 
may be all that is needed, psychiatrists may see as few as one 
of these patients in a year. 
I was also taught as a student that the flushings of women 
at the change of life could result from a subconscious protest 


one 





at the impending change in their sexual status, and even saw 
patients being psychoanalysed for this complaint. Since the 
discovery of cheaply produced female sex hormones, however, 
the symptoms can now be cured with the greatest ease and 
simplicity despite all the postulated efforts of the subconscioys 
mind. Likewise, in the southern states of the USA a group 
of persons became neurotic or mad in the spring of each year, 
They could only be encouraged psychologically to bear the 
apparently obvious precipitating burdens of poverty, poor food 
and dismal homes. Again the discovery of vitamin B. now 
allows a simple drug to be given them which cures their mental 





symptoms despite their poverty and environmental stresses, § 


until more vitamins become available to them in the 
crops. 

It is certain that many other major types of mental 
will eventually be found to have a physica! basis. Schizo- 
phrenia or * split mind” also used to be explained to me as 
being due to a subconsciously motivated withdrawal 
reality, and states of depression are still taught by some as 
being the late results of breast frustration in infancy. But 
up to 70 per cent. of patients treated in the first three months 
of an attack of schizophrenia can now have their symptoms 
relieved by a series of insulin comas, and a few electrically 
induced epileptic fits can quickly remedy a severe state of 
mental depression. Psychological dogma and _ psychiatric 
treatment have, in fact, started to become wildly at logger- 
heads, and only the Freudian faithful in psychiatry can still 
apparently ignore such discrepancies between their beliefs and 
present-day advances in physical treatments of the brain 

An excellent example of this discrepancy is seen in the 
problem of chronic pathological anxiety. Again the sub- 
conscious mind had to be called in as usual to explain this 
phenomenon. Convulsion therapy, too, while relieving depres- 
sions can make such anxiety states worse. But now it is 
being shown that the cutting of one special tract in the frontal 
lobes of the brain can reduce crippling chronic anxiety with- 
out any impairment of the patient’s intelligence, and the 
theoretical subconscious can be forgotten. Such operations are 
now, therefore, being used even in the chronic neuroses: and 
in severer cases of mental illness nearly 10,000 fronta! lobe 
operations have already been performed in this country. re- 
sulting in about a third of those, hitherto considered incurably 
insane, being able to leave hospital. 

Epilepsy, also previously treated by attempted exorcisin of 
the Devil. is now being controlled by ever more efficient 
chemical anti-convulsant drugs, and sometimes by operations 
on the brain to cut out small damaged areas where abnormal 
electrical discharges are occurring, which may fire off a major 
fit. Operations may soon be expected to reduce or abolish 
imaginary voices or hallucinations that play such a part in 
creating madness because of their understandable reality to 
the patient experiencing them 


growing 


disorder 


* 
These are some of the actual types of practical treatment 
measures being worked on in psychiatry today by many who are 
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far too busy to beat the “propaganda drums, discuss sex | 


symbolism in Bloomsbury, or claim in theory to be able to 
prevent future wars by better child guidance clinics. 

All this practical progress, of course, brings no satisfacuon 
at all to philosophers in our midst-——-rather the reverse. They 
demand theories and explanations of how such physical treat- 
ments work before accepting them, and wish to continue 
increasingly fruitless arguments on the body-mind relationship. 
But it took many hundreds of years to find out why an environ- 
mentally determined diseasc like malaria could be cured by 
Jesuit’s bark (quinine), or scurvy by lemons. This was because 
microscopes were not available during all this time to see the 
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rasites in the blood stream, and vitamins had not even been 
thought of. As scientists, we must be prepared to wait perhaps 
another hundred years or more before even starting to learn 
how the human brain really works. Why I would not change 
my present line of work is because we are only at the very 
beginning of its possibilities rather than near the end of an 
already over-explored and dogma-ridden field. 

There is also the very urgent problem to be worked out of 
trying to achieve some sort of synthesis between already 
provenly valuable methods of psychological healing and the 
newer physical ones. Russia is probably leading the way so 
far in this particular field at the present time. Their scientists 
know that little can be expected from metaphysics in a 
problem primarily involving the human brain. At the same 
time, their leaders know only too well the supreme importance 
of learning how to implant beliefs and behaviour patterns very 
firmly in the organic brain structure. All Russian medicine was 
therefore compulsorily re-orientated along Pavlovian lines 
before Stalin’s death. And Pavlov always insisted that in 
matters relating to the brain one should experiment and never 
theorise. Dogs were initially more useful than humans in this 
research simply because they could not talk themselves and 
so confuse the issue for the experimenter. Arising out of this 
experimental work on animals, however, have come the present 
terrifying * brain-washing’ methods by which the stoutest 
human heart and mind can be made to change its patterns of 
thought and behaviour, and whole nations are being indoc- 
trinated with new beliefs. We shall continue to neglect such 
work only at the gravest peril to western civilisation, and yet 
how few in England seem to realise this fact at the present 
time 

The psychiatric treatment problem at home is also a desper- 
ately urgent one. Half the total hospital beds in England are 
still filled with psychiatric patients. The suffering involved is 
unimaginable to those not themselves mentally ill. It has been 
predicted that seventy thousand persons now living in Greate! 
London alone are, for instance, fated to kill themselves, mainly 
because of mental illness and sometimes solely to avoid having 
to go into a mental hospital. Even hopeless cancer patients 
rarely suffer to the point of setting out to destroy themselves 
deliberately as do the mentally ill, even in the earlier stages 
of their illness 

. 

Research has also hardly begun in prisons where few special- 
ised physical treatments of the brain are as yet used. Psycho- 
therapy and religion are provided, but current psychothera- 
peutic methods can never even dent the criminal treatment 
problem, just as they have failed in the psychiatric field, if only 
because of the large numbers involved, while religion has lost 
its sense of certainty which was its most valuable treatment 


weapon. 
The criminal field is now lying open to major advances and 
new lines of research once present policy is broadened 


What is needed is to provide better research and treatment 
facilities in the now admittedly hopeless impasse that has been 
created by too much concentration on sometimes wrong 
Objectives. As only one example of future possibilities, it is 
now known that crimes of impulsive violence are not only 
mostly committed by young persons, but by those whose elec- 
trical brain waves show a defect in normal brain maturation 
for their particular age. The broken and violent childhood 
home from which they so often come is not the cause, but 
often only further evidence that this particular brain defect is 
an inherited abnormality from one or both parents. The 
abnormality generally rights itself by the age of 40, and impul- 
sive violence then dies down for no other apparent reason. 
Simple drugs will almost certainly be found to correct this 
inherited form of delayed maturation process in the brain of 
the ‘cosh boy,’ who may be of normal intelligence but has 
all the impulsive and selfish emotional responses seen normally 
in very much younger children. 

The legal mind is inclined to laugh at psychiatry. But 
if facts are of importance before passing judgement, it might 
first wonder why the ordinary mental hospitals today contain 
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many more violently anti-social people than the prisons, many 
more potential murderers and disturbers of the peace, who 
are handled with half the fuss and bother, and allowed in or 
out of hospital according to their prevailing state of mind and 
behaviour. Furtiermore, they get skilled treatment rather 
than punishment for their abnormal behaviour, in addition 
to essential short or very long periods of compulsory detention. 
. 

No person with any sort of skill in medical research can 
help making some sort of contribution to this whole new field 
in his lifetime, judging by the happenings of the past twenty 
years. But so deep is the present cleavage between concepts 
of mind and body ihat even among doctors themselves too 
few have the sense to see it. Also, psychiatry has had its 
status altered in recent years by the increasing number of more 
talkative, philosophic doctors flooding into it as a_ refuge 
from the concrete scientific approach now demanded by general 
medicine and surgery. These do too much of the talking 
at present and too little of the aciual treatment of patients, 
They could have remained very happily in the general 
medicine of old, since most diseases could then be so easily 
and so convincingly explained to the patient by an interaction 
of metaphysical forces akin to the modern superego, ego and 
id, though at that time they were thought of in terms of 
‘humours,’ ‘ vapours” or ‘innate heats.” Patients did not 
recover with the treatments based on such _ philosophical 
theories, but it still took centuries to get rid of them as they 
were so attractive to those who still demand or must give a 
plausible explanation for any sort of observable phenomenon, 

It is a pity that medical philosophers have had to seek an 
asylum in psychiatry in more senses than one, for psychiatry’s 
only proven hope of practical progress is to return to a 
general medical outlook instead of seeking to create an ever- 
widening gulf between medicine and itself. It is too often 
forgotten now that medicine has only been able to make its 
spectacular advances in the last hundred years by deliberately 
giving up all-embracing metaphysical theories, seeking for 
empirical physical remedies, and then perhaps only many 
years later finding out how and why they work. Even now 
we do not know how penicillin or insulin really acts though 
the lives of tens of thousands have already been saved by 
them. 

Another reason why I would not change my present and 
admittedly rather ‘limited’ viewpoint is due to a_ present 
paradox in medical research. Everybody realises the impor- 
tance of taking into account the ‘whole’ man and _ his 
environment. Yet far greater practical progress has actually 
been achieved by deliberately neglecting this obvious truth 
and first studying perhaps the blood, liver, heart, brain, or 
chemical changes occurring in the body regardless of thousands 
of happenings that may all be influencing these in theory. 
When we have learned how to make the unstable brain and 
nervous system more capable of withstanding environmental 
stresses, better able to think and learn from experience, or 
be indoctrinated successfully if needed, I personally would 
then be prepared to hand it over to the philosophers, priests 
and politicians, and let them carry on in their own fields what 
is essentially their proper work. Today too many psychiatrists 
are neglecting the brain itself, and trying to interfere in 
functions outside the proper province of medicine; while men 
of God, philosophers and politicians are working on the theory 
that better religion, better houses, or larger prisons can always 
remedy the badly functioning brain. 

7 

Meanwhile the whole national economy of Great Britain and 
the balancing of the Budget have come to depend entirely 
on two proven physical remedies for nervous tension—alcohol 
and tobacco; and in addition millions of tablets of phenobarbi- 
tone have to be given free under the NHS to supplement 
these. Yet even the Medical Research Council still provides 
only a very small amount out of its large government funds 
for psychiatric research of the type discussed in this article. 
Are we all a bit mad, or just plain stupid ? 
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An Exposed Nerve 
By JENNY NASMYTH 


T was a new road across a desert; not, as deserts go, large, 


but still a great expanse -of emptiness. Yet the 
road wound like an English country lane. “ Why,” I 


the driver, “ build a crooked. road across a_ straight 
desert?” “ Because,” he replied, “to build a straight road 
would require bridges and bridges can be blown up.” We 
drove on down the road and we came to a signpost. To the 
left, Sdom; to the right, “ 2} kilometres. Frontier. Danger.” 
We turned left and we came to a pumping station on the 


asked 


irrigation network. “ Why,” I asked, “do you build your 
pumping stations a hundred feet below ground’” But 
pumping stations above ground can be blown up 

Israel is a state that has never known peace. It lives in 
an atmosphere of half-war which no simple reference to 
the Arab blockade or to frontier incidents can convey. For, 
unlike the Arab states, Israel has no hinterland. It is all 


frontier, and the tension at the extremities is the tension at 
the heart. As you drive from Tel Aviv on the Mediterranean, 
to Jerusalem which is half in Jordan, you come over the crest 
of the grey-green hills on which the city is built. If you then 
stop and look behind you, you can see the sea, as you can 
see the Bristol Channel from the Taunton Vale, so wide, and 
no wider, is the foothold of Zion on the mainland of the 
Middle East. This is why, in Israel, you can never forget 
that the armistice, signed with the Arab States in 1948, has 
never become a peace. This is why the Israelis do not use 
the only railway the Mandate left behind, why they are 
building a new road across the desert to Elath because the 
only railway north, and the only track south, run along the 
frontier of Jordan. There is a bare hillside in new Jerusalem 
from which you can see the holy city of Bethlehem, in Jordan. 
In the valley below, you can see the cars on the new road 
to Bethlehem, built by the Jordanians because the old road 
is in Israel. The Jewish comment is single-minded: “ One 
machine gun from this hiliside could put that road out of action.” 

In new Jerusalem itself, the city which is now the seat of 
the Isracl Government and the capital of the Israel State, 
the fronticr never leaves you alone, it winds and twists and 
double-crosses you, it cuts houses in half, it throws up road 
blocks in the middle of streets; sometimes it declares itself 
with barbed wire, sometimes it forgets. But the population 
of new Jerusalem never forgets, for the main raison d’étre 
of many people living in the city is just-—security. For 
security, immigrants are put into condemned houses around 
the Damascus Gate, or in new block houses around Herzl’s 
Tomb, or in the tin shacks of the Maabaroth, when there 
is littke natural employment for them on those barren hills. 
For security, the concrete walls which were built in the war 
against snipers have never been pulled down. At present, 
except on the frontier line, it is all perfectly safe; but nobody 
in new Jerusalem is going to take a risk on the perpetuation 
of the safe present into the future 

Up in Galilee, about 160,000 Arabs are farming and going 
about their business under Jewish Tule. By and large, they 
are not specifically discontented. They make an excellent 
living from the inflated Jewish market and they are prosperous. 
But for administrative purposes, they are regarded as enemy 
aliens; they are under military government and they are 
obliged to show their identity cards. Many people in Israel 
think this is a mistake, but, rightly or wrongly, the government 
fecls that it would be dangerous to change their status. Every 
so often, an Isracl Arab loses his identity card, which is an 
easy thing to do. But it is just as easy for him to have 
slipped it to his second cousin in Jordan, who has the same 
name, the same beard, the same headdress, and who has only 
to walk across an empty field to be a fully accredited infiltrator 
in the centre of his enemy. 

After all this, it is no longer surprising when you meet 
a young Isracli doing his reserve call-up, lame in both feet 
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from forced marches, one finger broken from bayonet drill. 
Life in the Israeli army is no peace-time picnic; for the fact 
of the Israeli army, and the fact that its training and morale 
are superb, is the climax of the prevalent sense of insecurity, 
the source of the large degree of actual security that exists.” 
rhe feeling of insecurity has deep and serious consequences 
for Israel. The most obvious one is economic. — Israel’s 
central problem is to make ends meet. At the moment, they 
are tied together by a shoe-string, and American aid, and 
the charity of world Jewry. American aid cannot last forever 
so the first need is to develop the economy as efficiently and 
as economically as the physical conditions permit. But 
Israel is forced, or feels itself forced, to undertake a large 
number of projects which are uneconomic but strategic, 
Some of the road building is an example; the principles on 
which the immigrants are settled is another; the prohibitively 
expensive development of the desert spaces is a third. In an 
infinity of indirect ways, economic morale, which is just as 
important to Israel as military morale, is undermined. And 
this is all over and above the direct effects of the Arab 
blockade on the one hand, and the expenses of universal 
conscription on the other. One consequence, therefore. of 
the insecurity is to put an economic premium on peace for 
Isracl which bears no relation to the price that it is worth 
to the Arab States. The Israelis fecl about the prospects of 
peace rather as the diabetic feels about his supply of insulin. 

Therefore another consequence of the prevalent insecurity 
is that every act by the outside world, be it Arab or Western 
or Russian, which has the remotest connection with the 
prospects of peace, is regarded by the Israelis with a sensitivity 
which it is difficult for the outside world to understand, 
After five years of no peace under the armistice, the Israelis 
do not rate the chances of peace very high. Indeed many of 
them believe that, from the Arab point of view, peace is out 
of the question. “ How can they afford to open the frontiers 
and let the fellaheen of Islam see what has been going on 
in Israel?” The emergence of Israel is the French 
Revolution of the Middle East, and the only way the Arabs 
can prevent an 1848 is by closing their eyes to the fact that 
a 1789 has already taken place. So the Israelis tend to 
despair of peace while needing it, and wanting it, acutely. 
Che result is that if something occurs to increase the tension 
it goes up rapidly and takes much longer to come down. And, 
in the last few months a number of things have stirred 
in the Middle East, particularly in Egypt, which, in Israeli 
terms, have been translated as an increase in tension. 

There is also another point. From nearly every angle, 
Isracl needs the tension to be reduced. But from one angle, 
high tension is a valuable asset. The State was founded on 
the creed that Zionism can achieve the impossible. It was 
impossible to carve out of the Arab ruins of the Turkish 
Empire a modern community of Jews; it was impossible to 
absorb into that community the Jewish ruins of the Second 
World War; it was impossible to live in malarial swamps 
and to grow vegetables out of rock. Yet these things have been 
done by the fanaticism which is the exclusive prerogative 
of people attempting the impossible. Before the State of 
Israel has solved the problems of statehood, other impossible 
things will have to be done. Yet the fanaticism which 
comes so easily to hand-picked pioneers comes much more 
hardly (and may not even be appropriate, but this is another 
question) to the diverse, unselected, common-or-garden 
citizens of a State. To some extent, therefore, the Israelis 
are reluctant to part with the tension in which they live; 
it helps to make pioneers out of citizens, which is another 
reason why, when the tension rises, it tends to stay high. 

So Israel is a country which needs peace more than its 
enemies, more indeed than any other single thing. It is also 
a country which sees threats to the prospects of peace behind 
every Arab move. Finally, it is a country where tension 
runs high, by historical tradition, by circumstance and by 
disposition. This is one group of facts about the Middle 
Eastern situation which, in the minds of Western statesmen, 
must, no doubt, be set against others. 
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ART 


Ginner. (Tate Gallery.) 

Tue history of English painting is a sort of 
switchback, with headlong swoops into 
troughs of what Professor Waterhouse has 
called ‘inspissated insularity,’ followed by 
long, slow climbs to regain the wider vistas 
of the European tradition. At the moment 
we are nearing a hump, and this particular 
climb began in the decade before the First 
World War, when the acceptance of French 
standards began to assume the proportions 
of a movement. Sickert arrived back in 
London in 1905 and immediately found 
himself at the centre of a group which 
included Lucien Pissarro, Spencer Gore and 
Harold Gilman, From 19 Fitzroy Street 
there emerged an opposition to the New 
English Art Club—first in the form of the 
Allied Artists’ Association, then in 1910-11 
(more or less coincidentally with Fry’s Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition) the Camden 
Town Group, and subsequently the London 
Group. Arriving in London at the psycho- 
logical moment of 1910 from a childhood 
and youth spent in France, came Charles 
Ginner (1878-1952), a memorial exhibition 
of whose paintings and drawings has now 
been brought to the Tate Gallery by the 
Arts Council. 

This is Ginner’s niche in history. Alone 
of the three Gs he survived the second decade 
of the century, to become in time a CBE and 
an ARA. Toan unusual degree he remained 
faithful to his early aims, but a younger 
generation must often have wondered at his 
embroidered impasto in Burlington House 
and found so modest a_ revolutionary 
strangely remote. Ginner was really a Pre- 
Raphaelite born fifty years too late. He had 
a Ruskinian sense of honour where the 
observation of nature was concerned (giving 
every part of a drawing or painting a 
simultaneous immediacy) but knew, by 
intelligence and upbringing, where the true 
tradition of his own time was to be found. 
The result was a very English compromise. 
Ginner’s confessed admiration was for Van 
Gogh, but the meticulously laboured texture 
of his own paint was as dead as Van Gogh’s 
was pulsatingly alive; Ginner was a pleasant, 
plummy colourist with a nice sense of rich, 
muted hues, but he was never a daring one, 
or capable of the imaginative leap which 
can set a picture by, say, Matisse singing; 
and he had a sense of pattern and solid 
construction rather than of composition, so 
that the fragmentation of touch and the 
flattening of form he employed were in fact 
close to those of the} neo-impressionists” he 
affected to despise, but were without their 
monumentality of design. Shown the top 
half of the 1911 Café Royal, one might judge 
the painter to be Jewish and from Eastern 
Europe, but for the most part, seen now, 
these quiet paintings and drawings seem 
extraordinarily English, with all the soft, 
atmospheric greys of our waterlogged 
climate. 

Brick by conscientious brick he built his 
walls, leaf by leaf his trees. Rain may 
slantwise score a vista, but neither light 
nor shadow enters the embroidered twi- 
light of Ginner’s silent world. It is notable 
indeed that some of his most successful 


paintings—like those of Flask Walk or 
Claverton Street—show townscapes muted 
by snow. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


MUSIC 


Tue Italian String Quartet played a rather 
disappointing programme at the Festival 
Hall on Tuesday. London has been greatly 
impressed recently by Boccherini’s quintets, 
played by another excellent Italian ensemble; 
but the quartet with which these Italian 
players opened their concert missed fire, at 
least as an opening shot. There were points 
of interest, especially in the slow movement ; 
but most of the music was of the pleasant 
eighteenth-century variety which comes well 
as a relaxation at the end of a programme. 
Then came a Beethoven quartet, but the 
early B flat major, perhaps the least interest- 
ing of the six in Op. 18, when all the ordinary 
laws of programme-building demanded a 
major work. Finally, Mozart’s G major 
K.387, which would have made an excellent 
opening piece. The result was that those 
who have only heard this quartet on gramo- 
phone records went away feeling that they 
had hardly been given a chance to judge them 
at the top of their powers. 

Even so, they made a very good impres- 
sion. Their playing is highly polished, their 
tone smooth and fine rather than powerful— 
it was difficult to imagine them playing the 
greatest Beethoven—and their musicianship 
highly sensitive, nervous and refined. They 
played the whole programme by heart, with- 
out a moment’s faltering or the smallest rift 
in the ensemble. Yet the slight feeling of 
disappointment of which I was aware could 
not be put down wholly to the unsatisfac- 
toriness of the programme. I had _ the 
impression that these players played too 
much on their nerves and that this accounts 
for the feeling of almost painful concentra- 
tion, of unrelieved tension. The sense of 
space and repose was noticeably absent from 
the slow movements and the fast movements 
occasionally suffered from what appeared to 
be a nervous anxiety to press ahead. The 
pace of the opening movement of the Mozart 
quartet, for instance, suffered from minute 
variations before it settled down. The 
phrasing, too, of some of Boccherini’s more 
complicated passages seemed to me exagger- 
ated, as though the players were bent on 
making the music say more than it had in it 
to express. These were slight blemishes on 
what were in many ways most distinguished 
performances ; but since a famous American 
critic has called this body ‘the finest quartet 
of the century,’ their playing clearly deserved 
to be judged by the very highest standards, 

7 . * 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra’s con- 
cert at the Festival Hall on January 27th was 
conductéd by Richard Arnell, two of whose 
works were in the programme. One of these, 
the ballet suite Punch and the Child, has 
already been recorded; but the music, 
lively and probably effective in the theatre, is 
not of sufficient intrinsic interest to stand 
alone. The violin concerto, written in 1940 
and bearing the opus number 9, has been 
twice revised but suffers, like many of this 
composer’s works, from an absence of 
striking musical ideas. Arnell is a skilled 


manipulator, he composes with great fluency 
and apparent ease; but his material is 
too often undistinguished in itself and 
possibly more rigorous self-criticism in the 
very earliest stages of composition is 
demanded of him rather than subsequent 
revision. 

MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


The Weak and the Wicked. (Empire.)}—— 

They Who Dare. (Carlton.) 
I HAVE not read Joan Henry’s book on life 
in a women’s prison, but I am told it is 
excellent, and I cannot help feeling that 
although Miss Henry has collaborated in its 
translation from paper to screen she must 
be somewhat startled at the result. For so 
many of the characters, though doubtless 
based on fact, have acquired a fictitious mode 
of behaviour more suited either to a Ben 
Travers farce or to an Angela Brazil school 
story. As in most prison films, the caged 
malefactors are infinitely more weak than 
wicked. Glynis Johns is in gaol because 
she was foolish about a gambling debt, 
Diana Dors because she covered up for a 
friend, Jane Hylton, because she went out 
dancing and her baby smothered itself with 
a pillow. The only genuine criminals about 
the place are a fearfully jolly family of shop- 
lifters and Athene Seyler, who once suggested 
to Sybil Thorndike that she should put a 
spoonful of weed killer in A. E. Matthews’s 
tea, an unnecessary measure, as it turned out, 
for the old gentleman died before it could be 
administered. These two superb actresses 
are shown at some length plotting their 
abortive murder, and they are exquisitely 
funny but about as probable as the characters 
in Arsenic and Old Lace. WHumorists, we 
know, exist everywhere, even in criminal 
circles, but here all the comedy, delightful 
as it is, belongs to stage, not film comedy. 

There are a number of flashbacks showing 
how the weak strayed into the hands of the 
police, and though sympathy for their sins 
is not ardently invited one is prejudiced in 
their favour by the fact that all of them, 
save one loud-mouthed drab, are pleasant, 
nice-looking, unembittered and extremely 
kind to each other, that all the wardresses 
are hectoring schoolmarms, and that one is 
shown babies being removed from their 
mothers, lovers being parted and other 
minor harshnesses. In sum, for all its 
authentic setting, I do not believe in this 
prison nor in the ‘prison without bars’ to 
which Miss Johns and Miss Dors are ulti- 
mately transferred, for I am old-fashioned 
enough to hope that the evil as well as the 
silly are occasionally brought to justice, 

* od * 


They Who Dare is a British picture, directed 
by Lewis Milestone, relating how a handful 
of men made a night landing in Rhodes and, 
against hopeless odds, destroyed two enemy 
airfields. Only two heroes survived to tell 
the tale. Starring Dirk Bogarde, Denholm 
Elliott and Akim Tamiroff, this film, though 
paying a sincere tribute to courage, is a 
strangely patchy production, in presentation, 
characterisation and dialogue hitting the 
high spots and the low notes in an oddly 
vacillating manner. The beginning and end 
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are excellent, the tension in the [fatter 
sequences is kept at breaking point, and the 
final shot, of the two survivors sitting speech- 
less with misery on the homeward journey, is 
a stroke of brilliance. But the middle has sags, 
artificialities and directional lapses which are 
hard to explain, and my old hobby horse, 
in this case Greek speaking to Greek in 
pidgin English, is much in evidence. The 
film is coloured and shows to advantage the 
barren crags of Rhodes soaring up into the 
hot sky, silhouetted against which a goat- 
herd sits in classic pose playing his pipes. 
Below him the sweating soldier bent on 
destruction makes an effective contrast, both 
actually and morally. he acting is quiet 
and efficient, only Mr. Tamiroff offeriag us 
anything of substance to bite on, most of 
the others labouring under their ‘types* and 


Mr. Elliott gingerly feeling his way round a 
sergeant of peculiar eclusiveness. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(INITIALS before catalogue markings indicate 
the following recording companies: C, 


Columbia; Cap, Capitol; D, Decca: N, 
Nixa; OL, Ojiseau-Lyre; T, Telefunken; 
V, Vox. A star indicates excellent quality. 


Unstarred issues may be taken as acceptably 
recorded where there is no comment to the 
contrary in the review.) 

Beethoven; Symphonies Nos. 3 and 7,N.Y. 
Phil./Walter/C.33CX1117 and 33CX1120; 
Symphony No, 6/Concertgebouw, Kleiber 
D.LXT2872; Symphony No. 6/Vienna State 
Opera Orch./Scherchen/N.WLP5108; Piano 
Concerto No. 5/Backhaus/Vienna Phil 
Krauss/D.LXT2839. The wonderful clarity 
and balance of the parts in Walter's per 
formances come through enough to recom- 
mend them, but otherwise the recording, in 
which the tone is thin and the engineers 
seem to have tampered with the dynamics, 
is not very satisfactory. Scherchen’s is the 
Si gently more sensitive perlormance ol the 
Pastoral, and the more smoothly, i! also 
less richly Backhaus gives a fine 
performance of the Concerto, characteris- 


recorded. 


tically bringing its lyrical element into 
prominence 

Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 1/Wuehret 
Vienna Phil./Swarowsky/V.PL8000; Piano 
Concer! Vo. 1 Backhaus/Vienna Phil. 
Bochm/D.LXT2866; Symphon No. J 
Berlin Phi./Keilberth/T.LGX66003; Sym- 


phony No. 2/Vienna Phil./Schuricht/D.LXT 
285 wrinet Quintet/members of Vienna 
D.LXT2858. The same quality is 
evident in Backhaus’s playing of the D 
minor Concerto. To listento it after the 
Wuehrer version, which is first-rate in every 
way, iS to marvel at a superiority one might 
have thought scarcely possible, astonishing 
less perhaps for the difference between 
admirable musicality and sheer inspiration 
in the phrasing than for Backhaus’s sur- 
passing even the splendid clarity of Wuchrer’s 
articulation. Both symphonies, particularly 
No. 1, are rather aggressively recorded. 
Schuricht seems the more dynamic of the 
two conductors, who thus both rewardingly 
reveal the less dominant element of character 
in their respective works. The performance 
of the Clarinet Quintet is very lyrical, 
perhaps almost too consistently so, not 
showing sharply enough its contrasts of 
colour. 

Ibert: Divertissement, with Chopin: Les 
Sylphides/Conservatoire Concerts Orch 


RSQ: ¢ 


Octet 
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Desormiére/D.LXT2868*; Escales, with Mil- 
haud: Suite Frangaise/N.Y .Phil./Rodzinski 
and Milhaud/C.33C1027.* Syilphides will 
not please the sophisticated add.cts of French 
musical satire who will want the Divertisse- 
ment, but the converse is not true, and Ibert’s 
Marx Brothers humour is likely to make his 
the favourite side even of those who buy 
the record for its debased Chop-n. The 
Columbia record provides two fascinating 
lessons in musical geography. Milhaud has 


written nothing more beautiful and 
approachable. 
Mozart: Symphony No. 29, and /2 


German Dances (K.509 and 571): also 
Svmphony No. 30/both Bamberg Sym. Orch 

Keilberth/OL.50005 and T.TM.68007; String 
Quartet in G, K.387/Haydn Quartet/T.LGM. 
65011; Serenade in B flat, K.361/Wind 
Ensemble of RIAS Orch. Berlin/T.LGX. 
66006*; Quintet in E flat for wind instruments 
and piano, K.452, and Cassation-Quartet 
OL.50016*; Clarinet Concerto, and Sinfonia 
Concertante for wind instruments KV.9/OL. 
50006*; also Reicha: 2 Wind Quintets 
OL.50019,* and Pleyel: Concertante Sym- 
phonie No. 5 for wind instruments, with 
Dittersdorf: 3 Partitas'OL.50014. This 
performance of No. 29 competes strongly 
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with Decca’s other recent issue by the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra, and the German Dances 
make an even more attractive coupling 
than No. 28, with which that was paired, 
Keilberth’s No. 30 and the excellent per. 
formance: of the String Quartet are equally 
recommended. Of this Vast amount of 
music for wind instruments the Serenade is 
the most to be prized as a work, and is 
given a most congenial performance, perfect 
in style and execution but informal and 
serenade-like in character, with no studio- 
finish. All the other performances are given 
by the same handful of French instru- 
mentalists, and ravishingly they play, too, 
but in a wholly different style, with the most 
exquisite smoothness, perfectly suited to the 
more bland salon music of the minor 
contemporaries of Mozart. Much of it is 
charming, and particularly the Dittersdorf 
Partitas, which have a really distinctive 
invention. They easily challenge the doubt- 
ful Mozart Cassation Quartet, but this 
record is indispensable io all Mozartians 
for the sublime work on the other side. 
The Sinfonia Concertante makes a worthier 
companion to the Clarinet Concerto, which 
is played with profound and tender affection 
by Jacques Lancelot. COLIN MASON 


Country Life 


We awoke to snow. Its glare was on the 
ceiling as soon as there was light, but at first 
1 did not think that snow had been falling 
during the night. I was puzzled at the silence. 
Usually birds are twittering in the trees across 
the road at daybreak and their attempts at 
song are the first thing I hear. I saw the 


snow-laden conifers, the half-black, half- 
white oaks .and beeches, and the tracks of 
early traffic on the road, and I thought of the 


lambs up on the hill. Only last week I had 
been hearing how well they had been doing 
No doubt those born at the beginning of the 


mth are strong by now, but I wondered 
about the lambs born when the raindrops on 
the fence were frozen and snow fastened to 
C thing like cake-iciag. Later in the morn- 
ing I looked at the slate roofs lower down in 
the village. They were still snugly covered, 


which I took to be a kad sign. Snow holds 
longer on a tiled roof but there is some 
indication of its persistence when it fails to 
slip from slates. It looked as though we 
might have a day or two of such weather 
The far hills were obscured and the woods 
ndistinct in a haze of snow 


Feg Fconomics 


Old B. gave up keeping hens a year ago and 
ur friends up the road put their stock into 
the cooking pot one by one not so long after. 
It didn’t pay to keep birds on a small scale, 
both said. A breakfast egg was worth only so 
muc It seemed reasonable to give up when, 
as they said, without accounting for labour, 
the food bill put the price of an egg to some- 
thing considerably higher than that ruling in 
the shops at the particular time. Now my 
friend D. is complaining that things are not 
economic and his circumstances are very much 
different, for he runs something like two 
hundred birds on deep litter and keeps careful 
account of everything. Once in a while we 
get eggs from D. When they were scarce 
we called at the farm often, but since they 
became plentiful our visits are less frequent 
Ihe law of supply and demand made us pay 
mere than sixpence for fresh eggs at one 
time, and now it brings eggs to less than 


fivepence. It seems hardly worth bothering 
about but a halfpenny on the wrong side may 
force D. to reduce his stock and scarcity will 
eventually adjust prices. There’s a mora! in it 
all for both producer and consumer 


A Journey 

A journey of about a hundred miles took 
us across one county, through a second and 
to the far side of a third, and as we went I 
began to appreciate the change of scene. We 
are stay-at-home people, used to our own 
locality and content with its beauty, which 
has to do with rugged skylines, stunted oaks, 
stands of fir’ and clusters of white-washed 
farm buildings about as old as the hills them- 
selves. Used to a particular scene, a back- 
ground of humped hills and rock outcrops, 
we tend to take it for granted until we go 
ym a journey. Somewhere along the road we 
encounter the first farm buildings of red 
brick, the first village that has no lime-crusted 
ct yes, and somewhere we leave behind the 
last of the little chapels that are thick even 
nm remote places in Wales. One’s awareness 
f change is slow in taking shape in such 


yttag 


circumstances as ours, but all at once it seems 
that the trees are taller, the fields somehow 
softer in appearance and on those order] 
squares of ground between such tidy woods 
pheasants feed as unconcernedly as though 
they were peacocks or guinea fowls kept for 
show. The change is delightful and yet the 
return to more familiar scenes is warmly 
comforting. It is pleasant to journey but good 
to come home again. 


Anti-Frost Measures 
P 


Frost does an extraordinary amount of 
damage to all kinds of things in the garden 
Emergency measures to protect plants can be 
taken if one has a quantity of straw or even 
some old sacking, and cloches, too, can be put 
to good use. In the orchard it is good to 
tread down the ground that has been swollen 
by frost, for this refirms the soil round roots 
that otherwise would be left loosened and 
starved of nourishment 

IAN NIALL 
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Letters to the Editor 





CRITIC BETWEEN THE LINES 
§r,—It is obvious from two phrases in his 
article “ Critic Between the Lines,” that, like 
other of our feathered friends, Mr. Anthony 
Hartley has spent a great deal of time snoring 
outside mouse-holes, in order to woo their 
inhabitants 

Let him continue to do so, and to rejoice 
in the great poets that, attracted by this 
somnolence, run from their hiding-places. 

But | would suggest that until he is in a 
position to teach John Donne and me how to 
write, he should confine himself to his natural 
activity 

if | lectured Professor Einstein on_ his 
theory of relativity, | doubt if the lecture 
would be of any value, or if Professor Einstein 
would regard it with anything but amusement. 
If Mr. Hartley believes his ‘opinion was 
expressed with courtesy and restraint’ he will 
‘believe’ (as my ancestor the Iron 
Duke replied to a gentleman who greeted him 


collateral 


with the words “Mr. Jones, I believe”) 
‘anything.’ 
Finally, I never thought, never said, and 


wrote, that the saps of all trees are 
Yours faithfully, 


EDITH 


Sunset Tower, 8358 Sunsei Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 


SITWELI 


Edith Sitwell’s new 
verse, nor any others of 

But her obvious fury at 
any criticism, even by a competent critic, 
whom she belittles by implication and by 


personal abuse, hardly fits her for the gentle 


Sir.—I have not read Dr 
‘sliim” volume of 
hers for that matter 


company of the “more than one great poet” 
which she so confidently appropriates to her- 
self 


Her heated and somewhat self-conscious 
defence against the plagiarism with which she 
was not charged might well cause John Donne 
to smile down from his niche a trifle 
guizzically at his irascible * adapter.’ 

Whether tree sap looks like peridots or 
moth balls, there is certainly no- poetry in 
venom and nothing of ethereal beauty in in- 
conceit. Her childish cable might 
well have been allowed the oblivion of being 
eft to stew in the bitter juice of injured self- 
complacency in which it was spawned.—Yours 
faithfully, 


secure 
sufferable 


G. BE. HOWARD 
8 Command Postal Depot, BAOR 40 


Sir,—Heaven knows that Dr. Edith Sitwell is 
in no need of defenders, but I should like to 
say a word in favour of her method of retort 
to criticism. Crude hard hitting has always 
been a healthy prerogative of English literary 
journalism; Dr. Sitwell’s greetings cable for 
Mr. Hartley is mild enough when compared 
with the way English Bards _ belaboured 
Scotch Reviewers, and vice versa, in the days 
we call Romantic. Some of us would be 
sorry if Dr. Sitwell allowed herself to be 
pecked off Parnassus by the dicta of fledgling 
poetesses who aim to make their nests there. 
Long may she continue to stuff, truss, poison, 
bastinado, roast or fry—in efligy, of course 
all her adverse reviewers! They are at liberty 
to retaliate.—Yours faithfully, 

LAURA S$. DEANE 
72 Notting Hill Gate, W.11 


Sir,—Miss Edith Sitwell’s gentle rebuke to 
your reviewer in a_ recent issue does 
prompt the reflection that devotion § to 


God, if not of a weak and parasitic literary 
growth, is and should be expressed in the 
language of one’s own time, Hence the many 
attempts at a translation of the Scriptures into 
modern English. 

Dr. Donne and Lancelot Andrewes thought 
God best addressed in the best language of 
their period, not in that of earlier ages. Their 
worship thus piquancy and flavour 
Miss Sitwell, presumably, does not go through 
daily life with a seventeenth-century vocabu- 
lary. Would not the cook find it odd Thus 
when a Miss Sitwell suddenly in the twentieth 
century (without quotation marks or footnote 
or apology) speaks in her own person like a 
seventeenth-century divine, she must not com- 
plain if her reviewer politely points out the 
Yours faithfully, 


Lal ned 


oddity. 


GEORGE MOOR 


He hbden Hey Hard astle Craggs, Yorkshire 
Sir,—We should not have dared to write to 
you, but we see that you have published a 
letter from Little Mr. Tomkins about Dr 
Edith Sitwell, so perhaps we can ask a ques- 
tion. 

Is all Dr. Sitwell’s poetry, as well as the 
bit in which our names are given, bits copied 
from writers ?—Yours anxiously, 

PERIDOT AND 


dead 
BERYL 


Sumburgh, Shipham, Somerset 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Sir,— Your correspondents, who wonder (or 
complain) at the grammar school masters’ 
demand for higher pay than their colleagues 
in other schools miss the point No one 
would deny that certain basic qualities and 
abilities are needed in all teachers whatever 
their type of patience, serenity, 
sympathy, hard (the list could be 
a long one) are as necessary in the Infants 
School as in the Grammar School VIith Form 
No one would deny, further, that all teaching 


school 


work 


is exacting and responsible and that ail 
teachers therefore deserve well of the com- 
munity But the grammar school is unique 
in that it demands from its staff, over and 


above the basic teaching qualities, an intel- 
lectual distinction and a standard of scholar- 
ship without which its duty of educating the 
best minds of the younger generation would 
become impossible. First-class minds need 
first-class men to teach them. And the brute 
fact is that as intellectual distinction is inevit- 
ably in short supply, every inducement must 
be provided to coax what little there is of it 
into those schools where it is not only 
desirable but of paramount Yours 
faithfully, 


necessity 


R. R 
Humberstone 


PEDLBY 
Gate, 


The City Boys’ School 


Leicester 


Sirn,—May I express my gratitude to Sir 
Compton Mackenzie for his wise comments 
on the present position of teachers, and par- 
ticularly for his emphasis on the unity of the 
profession 

On the other hand I can only deplore the 
ill-considered statements of Mr. Henschel in 
your correspondence column recently and in 
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a speech made by him during the Christmas 
holidays 

After twenty-nine vears’ teaching experience 
in secondary (inc\uding grammar) and primary 


schools | have no hestation in saying that 
primary school teachers are the backbone of 
our profession. In their large classes of un- 


selected children (forties and fifties. Sir Comp- 
ton—not thirty), with little or no marking time 
during school hours, men and 
women educate ninety per cent of our people 
during their most impressionable years. What 
experience has Mr. Hensche! of their work 
that he can speak so confidently of their 
lighter duties’? How does he propose to 
assess their professional skill in cash terms ? 
Presumably he the primary school 
teacher as a creature of lesser calibre than 
himself, incapable of reaching the dizzy 
heights of intellectual attainment required for 
grammar school teaching To lengthen the 
salary still further would inevitably 
impoverish our educational system since the 
strength of a ladder is the strength of its 
rung; primary need 
‘good men’ and has Mr. Henschel never heard 


these devoted 


regards 


scale 


weakest schools too 


of the ‘chronic shortage’ of women teachers ? 

I am glad Mr. Henschel points out that 
“we shall not help our case by being 
snobbish” but this makes it even more per- 
plexing that he should advocate a narrow 
and sectarian policy in discussing financial 
rewards in schools. The shortage of science 


and mathematics masters in grammar schools 
is only one aspect of the shortage of suitably 
qualified teachers in all branches of secondary 
education. In secondary modern schools too 
the standard is lower than jt should be for 
this exacting and vitally important work. 
Since Mr. Henschel is evidently completely 
ignorant of this work with its urgent and 
complex problems and harassing conditions I 
shall not attempt to deal with it here, but I 


should like to beg my colleague to consider 
very carefully, before adopting, the non- 
Christian and undemocratic shibboleth ‘an 


aristocracy of intellect,’ and to commend to 


him the words of St. Paul, “ Walk worthy of 
the vocation where ye be called,” because 
“there is one body, and one spirit even as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling.”— 
Yours faithfully, 


P. A. PREEN 
Lagora, River Bank, West Molesey, Surrey 
Sirn,—If the anlysis of ‘Perplexed’ were 
correct, there would be a brisk supply of 
good candidates for teaching; in _ fact 


employers are complaining of shortages and 


deterioration of quality 


He states correctly that teachers average 
about 25 * class-contact’ hours. One does not, 
however, reckon a railway booking clerk’s 


week as the number of minutes actually spent 
in issuing tickets. If you include lesson pre- 
paration and marking, supervision and ‘duties’, 
and inevitable stand-by time in waiting for 
classes, the time on the job for the efficient 
teacher is about 30 hours per week in a 
modern school, 34 in a grammar school, 36 
and upwards in a college of further education. 

This is still below the business average, and 
a teacher has stil] about three months holiday 
in each year Generally in USA and 
increasingly in England, teachers use this time 
in some other activity to increase their 
earnings This is advantageous in bringing 
them into contact with other sides of life, but 
teachers who do it tend to reduce their teach- 
ing effort, and have not time for * out-of- 
school activities." We may decide whether we 
want part-time teachers at a part-time salary 
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or whole-time teachers at a whole-time salary, 
but we cannot have things both ways. 
English education has this peculiarity, that 
all the highest jobs in education administra- 
tion are filled from the ranks of local govern 
ment servants, not teachers of long experience 
Even principais ind heads of departme nis 
are increasingly appointed from those with no 
or negligible experience of teaching. there ts 
therefore a considerable number of able and 
qualified men at the top of the profession 
chiefly in grammar schools and colleges of 
further education—who are 
capacity. Their discontent ts 
cause no authority 


not emploved to 
* bottled up * be 
education provides any 
system of personnel management, joint con 
sultation, of 

which are now usual in progressive business 
It has now broken out in the form of a 


‘communications *; developments 


demand fo higher basic salary scale \ 
rise in the basic scale is not, however, 
necessarily the right answer to the problem 
Yours faithfu 

DOUGLAS W. FRANKLIN 
20 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey 


AUDIBLE EXPORT 


Sir,—It is fitting that an authority like Mr 
M. H. Middleton should pay tribute to the 
British Council for its part in making known 
abroad the works of British painters and 
sculptors Fither through modesty or 
enforced restraint the Council seldom displays 
its good work for public approval, and it may 
therefore not be realised how active it is 
when the export concerned is an ‘audible 
one 

British music has always led a 
existence abroad, not for the usual excuse 
given that obviously there can be none, but 
because it has been almost impossible to 


precarious 


obtain, and, if obtained, proved puzzling in 
diom 

The British Council has made a substantial 
effort t better this condition It has 


organised 86 libraries mn 62 countries to which 


professional musicians and students can come 


to study our 


music To guide the ear as 
1! +} 
well as the 


ll eve the Council has wisely 
ncluded gramophone recordings of many of 
our principle masterpieces. Foreign musicians 
can now hear authentic, fine peri 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, Elgar's Dream of 
Vaughan Williams’s Sth and 6th 


Gerontius, 


Symphonies, Walton's Belshazzar's Feast 
Britten's Rape of Lucretia, and works of 
seventec ther representative British com 
posers 

Further to spread knowledge, the British 
Counc with whatever small resources it 


ponsors the tours olf eminent musicians 
abroad. It has sent Sir Malcolm Sargent t 
Latin America, Sir John Barbirolli with the 
Hallé Orchestra to Austria, the National 
Youth Orchestra to France, the Choir of 


Kine’s College Cambridge, to Belgium 
Thes e but a few examples The respect 
with W British music is now heard abroad 
is large due to the persistent work of the 
British ¢ ! Yours faithfully 

k UR BLISS 
$ ¢ di Mu 

NO PRIESTS FOR ENGLAND 


Sir I absurd for the Rev. Michael Gedge 
in his article “ No Priests for England , to 
accuse the bishops of giving a lead in the 
wrong direction where the payment of clergy 


concerned. “ The labourer is worthy of his 
nite t t there must have been many cases 
receiving enough with which to 


S PE < 
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maintain their families in recent years. Many 
of the laity have been anxious about the 
situation, as witness the numerous letters in 
the national newspapers on the subject. The 
bishops have been doing their best to put the 
whole system of the employment and payment 
of the clergy of the Church of England on 
to a basis of sound economics. Is the news, 
just announced, regarding better 
for clergy a step in the wrong direction 
Someone has to arrange these things, and it 


pensions 


s just irresponsible of Mr. Gedge to level at 
the bishops a cheap jibe 

In his next paragraph, Mr. Gedge makes 
in interesting, and perhaps valid, point about 
ul of forming a central 
of jobs and men who wish to app!y for them 

good thing if the Church 
to discuss this matter.-- Yours 


vr desirability register 
li would be i 
Assembly wer 
faithfully, 

( ARCHER WALLINGTON 
Veads Stree 


Lasthourne SUSSON 


GOOD FORM 


Sirn,—In the article on Guter Ton in Deutsches 
Land und Deutsches Leben (W. Theilkuhl) it 
is Stated “ Beim essen darf man nie eine Hand 
‘unter den Tisch halten. Isst man mit der 
“rechten Hand allein, so legt die link neben 
‘den Teller auf den Tischrand,” which 
appears to be good manners in France also 
This is the opposite to that reported as ‘Good 
Form’ for Australia in Sir Harold Nicol 
son's article. These customs appear to me as 
absurd affectations. Some of your Australian 
readers could probably state an amusing if 
unlikely origin for theirs.— Yours faithfully, 
EFONARD WIGG 
‘fa Parks R aidé 


Oxford 


THE BIG TRUTH 


Sin,--May | thank you and congratulate you 
one of your articles on behalf of Anglo- 
American friendship and solidarity which was 
reprinted on the editorial page of The 
Christian Science Monitor, dated January 
Sth, 1954 

Risking the chance of being trite, I can 
mly repeat--there is such need of mutual 
understanding between the two English- 
speaking countries. From personal observa- 
tion, the exchange teacher and student 
programmes are accomplishing this end in a 
marked 

My son is a graduate student at the 
University of London, and very much aware 
f the great good that exists in the thinking 
»f the peoples on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is through his experiences that 1 am 
becoming increasingly conversant with how 
much we all have in common.—Yours 
faithfully, 


deg: ee 


LESLEY CADY ROGERS 


8 Orient Sw , Se ie hnsbury, Vermont 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


Sik,--Might | make one suggestion regarding 
the first { A Civil Defence Officer's 
etter on January 29th? He said that “it is 
no use appealing to the voluntary or public 
if it ever existed, it has prac 
tically expired under the Welfare State.” 1 
think the Welfare State may contribute to this 
sad state of affairs, but I think the primary 
cause 1s something quite different 

Since 1945, after 5 years of national sacri 
fice, we have all lived on the brink of varying 
types of crises. Again and again have the 
heads of governments appealed to us to make 
economies; to forego many harmless pleasures; 
to do this and to do that Behind 


oint in 


spirit because, 


these 
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pleas have been the threat of some dicadfuyl 
fate that might befall our country if we 
should not co-operate. None of these terrible 


prophecies have yet happened, as far as the 
ordinary man can judge. You cannoi keep 
calling fire over and over again and expecting 


people to respond as they did on the fir-t few 
occasions That is why the posters «about 
Civil Defence have no appeal, and why there 
are so few volunteers for any of the national 
nain reason wh. thig 


carly 


efforts.’ [his is the 
type of public 


expired. Yours faithfully, 


spirit has so very 


M. AND! RSON 
4 Parkside Court, Gloucester Avenue 


VW] 


POETRY IN CHILDHOOD 


Sik, —Elizabeth Jennings in her article © Poetry 
in Childhood” raises some interesting contro- 


versy Very young children, nurtured on 
nursery rhymes, accept and indeed ofted 
prefer, a story told in verse. The roois of 


a latent understanding and appreciation of 
poetry are deep within the child, but they 
invariably wither away —possibly through lack 
of sustenance—or almost certainly through 
suffocation by other interests when the child 
starts school. Ridicule, both in childhood 
and adult life, is perhaps one of the greatest 
enemies of the embryo poet. How olien ig 
recent trials of murderers and thugs has it 
been stated that the accused has always been 
“a bit queer, given to reading poetry and 
such stuff,” as if this would account for any 
crime or perversion from pinching the baby’s 
bottle to murdering his grandmother’? The 
herd instinct is very great in a child, and 
rather than appear to be different, he will 
soon learn to scoff at any form of literature 
outside comic papers. AU too often this out. 
look prevails throughout his life and another 
potential Shakespeare is lost for ever 

A young Italian who has lived inthis 
country for the past five years, startled me 
with his condemnatien of the English and 
their poetry. He contends that we are not 
content until we have pulled a poem to picces, 
dissecting, analysing and weighing each word 
to discover its exact meaning. This, he thinks, 
is vandalism, comparable to smearing a 
beautiful painting or manhandling a bunch 
of grapes. The bloom is destroyed and the 
result igs an unpalatable mess. The stock 
argument that to appreciate poetry you must 
understand it, he flatly denied, saying, “If 
everyone who reads a poem puts his own 
interpretation on it, then the poem re nains 
alive, growing all the time. The poet has 
then written not one, but thousands of poems 
and thus his creation fills the needs of every- 
one,” 

This discussion inevitably led back to the 
old question, “ What is poetry?” When I 
was four years old I knew the answer. now 
I doubt if I shall ever Know, though many 
well-meaning people tr) to 
Yours faithfully, 


educate me 


JOYCE B. CROCKER 
140 St. Andrew's Road, Southsea, Hants 
THE BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN 
Sin, -Miss Virginia Graham writes (Ja 
ary 22nd) of the extravagance of gestures 
The Battleship Potemkin which seems a weak- 
ness to the modern viewer. There may be 
much that is wrong with Eisenstein’s famous 
propaganda film; but it should be said, in fair- 
ness to the original, that the version at present 
showing in London has been tampered with to 
provide a copy running at the speed of sound 
film (i.e. 24 frames per second, against 16 for 
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Ww Problem: 

ut A factory with 200 workers, ina 

al highly important but not very 

rig attractive neighbourhood. 

ly Problem : a vacant space in the 

} centre of the site, flanked by 

- workshops, stores and rubbish 
dumps. 
Problem : the need for a cafe- 
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glasses make the canteen 


Solution: cHANce BUILDING GLASSES 
Architect John Wright, A.R.I.B.A., A.A. Dip. 
Hons., widely experienced in such problems, solved 
this one in the interesting way demonstrated below. 
The whole of the wall on the left (overlooking the 
rubbish dumps) he made of panels of Chance }-in 
Plain Rolled Glass in metal framing, to provide a 
long window without a view. The screen on the 
right, which separates the cafeteria from the 
restaurant space, is of Chance Wired Cast glass in an 
aluminium mounting. These form the two largest 
wall areas, lighting the length of the building. 


Details, both decorative and serviceable, also 
make effective use of glass. Light floods the kitchen 
and service counter from fluorescent tubes, accom- 
modated in the lowered ceiling and shining through 
panels of Chance Stippolyte and Chance Lumin- 
ating arranged in a checkerboard pattern. This 
light spills into the restaurant space, to be re- 





For fuller details or a discussion of your own problem get in touch with your local glass merchant or with 





inforced on dull days bv fluorescent tubes above 


the glass wall to the left, through overhead panes 
ot ¢ nee Fe val. The cash desk (centre back- 
ground) 1 glass box, with one wall of Chance 


Narrow Reeded, and one of alternate triangles of 


C} e Signal Green and Pot Opal. Signal Green 
appears once more as a splash-back against the 
far wall, and the surface to the long side table is 


j” rough cast glass sprayed to match. The centre 
table tops are surfaced with Chance Festival on 
citron coloured plywood. Glass ventilation louvres 
of White Pot Opal roof the cash desk and surmount 
the long window-wall. The glazed screen by the desk 
alternates panelsof Whiteand Ruby Muffled Glass. 

Glass shelves and surfaces are clean, modern, 
hygienic. Glass walls are walls of light. Glass 
obscures, reflects, diffuses. With the right building 
glasses you can do a wonderful job. 











CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. LONDON OFFICE, 28 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, $.W.! 
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silent films). As a result, all movement, so 
carefully planned by the director, now appears 
jerky, extravagant and outmoded. This weak- 
ness, together with an exceptionally raucous 
music track added in Moscow in 1950, makes 
the present version, in my view, a painful 
travesty of the Potemkin that the 
world in 1926.—Yours faithfully, 

l P 


startled 


BENEDICT 
8 Fawcett Street. S W110 


BANKER’S HAZARD 


Sir, For have 
Spectator at once a relaxation and a tonic and 
ever since he took over the “ Notebook ” 
Strix has been to me an entertainment and a 
fund of information. This week, though, he 
has over-flattered us bankers by crediting us 
with an omniscience which is not ours. How 
could a Bank with hundreds of branches know 
at which oflice Tom Jones kept his account 

even if they could read his signature ? 
Surely if the drawer of the cheque were un- 
known to the management of the restaurant 


many years | found the 


he would at least be asked for his card of 
address.—-Yours taithfully, 
ROGER ¢ BL NNETT 
5 Forest D Sale, Cheshire 
SNARAS vy. BOOJUMS 
Sir,—As one who much enjoyed Mr. Darwin's 


article (January 8th) | should like to reassure 
him about the Snarks. Their club did not, 1 
think, survive the First World War, and about 
1923 their former rivals, the Boojums C.C., 
also of New College, took over, as an alterna- 
tive decoration to its own, the tie which alone 
remained of them. So there probably aren't 
many genuine Snarks still wearing the tie. 
The Boojums were apt to devote more 
enthusiasm to the social side of their activities 
than to the athletics, but, when they resumed 
matches at Thame on June 2nd, 1923, their 
side included a future England captain and 
an Australian Test player. Should Mr. 
Darwin come this way, it would be a great 
pleasure to give him the opportunity he seeks 
of saying, “ A Boojum, I perceive,” and of 
showing him photographs of the Boojums in 
both their capacities.—-Yours faithfully, 

F.C. MALLETT 
Moberly’s, W 


rte hester 


SHERLOCKISMUS 
challenge the date, 
second entry for the S per fator com- 
petition, From Holmes’s Casebook ” (Janu 
ary 15th)? Watson's reference to a corridor 
coach in the Paddington express,” anticipates 
the introduction of four or 
five years. The first British corridor train was, 
I believe, built by the Great Western Railway 
in 1891, and put into service between Padding 


1887, 


Sir, 
in the 


May I given 


those vehicles by 


ton and Birkenhead in 1892. But it was 
characteristic of Watson to be a little confused 
about dates ind maybe this slip was 
intentional You faithfully, 
| Oad 
= 2 \f La 5 Su 4 
{Mar etters have been received on this 
burning topic An apology is due to our 
readers for Watson’s faulty memory. He was, 


of course, confusing the 1887 incident with 
the fearful series of crimes committed on the 
old London and Chatham railway by the man 
known as the Ghoul of Gillingham.—Editor, 
Spe fat¢ r.J 
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WELLER ON CAMBERWELL 
Sir,—Mr. H. J. Bridges need no longer feel 
distressed at Mr. Weller’s apparent disparage- 
ment of Camberwell men. Mr. Weller senior 
was the driver of a long-distance stage coach; 
the coachman whom he described as * only 
a Camberwell man” drove one of the short- 
stage coaches which ran from London to 
Camberwell, and in the mind of Mr. Weller 


was not a .proper coachman at all. 
Cary’s New /tinerary (9th Edition, 1821) 
gives the times of over 50 journeys a day 


coaches on the London to Camber- 
Ihe coaches used on these services 


made by 
well route 


FEBRUARY 5, 
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would presumably be stabled at Camberwell, 
as it would be cheaper to obtain Stabling 
there than jin the City, and as the first journey 
in the day would be from Camberwell tg 
London rather than from London to Camber. 
well. We may therefore suppose that the 
coachman in question actually lived jp 
Camberwell, but wherever he may have lived, 
Mr. Weller would still have spoken of him 


as ‘only a Camberwell man.’—Yours faith- 
fully, 

H. S. COLLINS 
The Bungalow, Venn Way, Hartley, 


Plymouth 


New Poems for Old 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 205 
Report by Edward Blishen 


Competitors were asked to submit extracts from the following little-known poems: To His Coy 
Mistress, by Wordsworth; The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, by D. H. Lawrence; The Lady 
of Shalott, by 7. S. Eliot; La Belle Dame Sans Merci, by Pope; Horatius, by Byron; or How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, by Thomas Hardy. 


At the thirtieth direct translation of 
**La Belle Dame’’ into Augustan English I 
turned pale. Surely the joke lay in showing 
our poets straining at themes uncongenial 
or unlikely: or viewing them with a shock- 
ingly different eye. Pope would have made 
urbane fun of a subject so barbarous: an 
embarrassed Wordsworth would have inter- 
mitted his crusade for the colloquial and 
forthright. In a very large entry the comic 
shock was lacking. The Eliots were stuffed 
with schoolroom French and all the Lan- 
celots were Sweeneys: but only A. M. 
Sayers took a convincingly unsympathetic 
view of the theme. I had hoped the Law- 
rences might add an albatross to that 
wonderful peppery zoo: but (though Eric 
Swainson came unprintably close, and IL. 
Burke, too benign, had caught the Law- 
rentian rhythm) it was all shrillness without 
poetry. The Hardys, | thought, missed their 
chance: they failed to give the kick of 
amusement that should have come from a 
transposing of Browning’s major, boisterous 
key into Hardy’s minor, rueful one. Byron, 
bless him, obliged his surprisingly few 
imitators to be light-hearted. 


I recommend thirty shillings each to 
Kenneth S. Kitchin and A. M. Sayers, 
and £1 each to R. S. Stanier and Leslie 


Johnson. Runners-up were R. Kennard 
Davis, Hilda Cooke, W. S., D. L. L. Clarke, 
David Rintoul, Pithecus, I. Burke and 
R. A. Moulding. 
PRIZES 
(KENNETH S, KITCHIN) 

‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ by Pope 
His face is haggard: you enquire his Fate? 
The answer's simple: he stay’d out too late. 
But if you should for ampler Details press 
He will, no doubt, his fond Romance confess: 
How, riding out, he found an ardent Belle 
Who lur’d him slyly to her Gothick Cell; 
A Svlphlike Creature, born to cause men harms, 
Endow’d with copious Locks, and other 

Charms: 
Her captive Guest she ply’d with sickly Food; 
With plaintive Sighs disclos’d her am ‘rous 

Mood:— 
Twice on each eye the Baron plants a Kiss, 
Then falls asleep,—as you may do, at this 


(A. M. SAYERS) 
‘The Lady of Shalott’ by T. S. Eliot 
Donna di Scalotta felt 
Life was harmless in her mirror. 
Possibly a sense of guilt 
Fostered a compulsive terror 


Tempting her to break the vow 
And to perish as predicted. 
Tennyson wou'd h rdly know 

That the death was self-inflicted. 
Dead, she reached the waterfront 
Under Camelot’s walls and towers, 
Thereby giving Holman Hunt 
Scope for his pictorial powers. 


(R. S. STANIER) 
‘How They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix’ by Thomas Hardy 
At Aix on the platform she waited 
(As we rumbled towards her, how slow) 
To learn if her future were fated 
To blackness eternal or no. 
Our tale, that should be the abater 
Of her tremulous, carking pain, 
Was, her husband was safe, and the traitor 
Ina field outside Ghent lay slain. 
She was, more than we looked for, starticd; 
And—had we misread her fears?— 
The ray that her bright eye dartled 
Misted suddenly over with tears. 


(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


From Byron's ‘Horatius’ 

Now while Polybius tells us that Horatius 
Alone kept ninety thousand foes at bay, 

Livy, a shade, perhaps, the less mendacious, 
Allows him two companions in the fray 

In any case, | hope I’m not ungracious 
To these remote historians if I say 

That, being Roman, each romanced, nor lacked 


ec 
The will to be Jaudator temporis acti. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Allan M. Laing 

Curses seem somehow more satisfying to 
the unregenerate soul of man than blessings. 
I am thinking particularly of J. M. Synge’s 
‘The Curse,’ which ends up: **Lord, this 
judgement quickly bring And I'm your 
servant, J. M. Synge.’’ Competitors are 
invited, for the usual prizes, to let themselves 
go in a rhymed curse of anv object or person 
they feel merits commination (e.g., Boogie- 
Woogie, Mrs. Grundy, the Candid Friend, 
a Queuc-Crasher). Not more than twelve 
lines, and if a competitor can work his own 
name into the last line, so much the pleasanter. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.!, in 
envelopes marked ‘Competition,’ and must 
be received not later than February 16th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
February 26th. 
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SUDBLIGU 


Compton Mackenzie 


sFITERALLYS’ are becoming as rare as the Large 
Tortoiseshell butterfly because, owing to the publicity they 
have received for some years past, the most reckless 
journalist pauses before he commits himself to emphasising < 
statement with a ‘literally’ and in the end either substitutes 
‘figuratively ’ or shies away from emphasis altogether. 
Nevertheless, * literallys ° may still be caught even in the most 
unexpected quarters, and a correspondent of mine caught a 
beautiful specimen in the Financial Times the other day: 
“ Literally, barrels of acid are poured down the ears of 


countless young men every day for neglecting these simple 
precautions.” 
The fiends who behave like this are senior accountants 


dealing with their juniors. 

I started collecting ‘ literallys’ long cnough ago to be able 
to hope that nowhere in any of my earlier writings will a 
‘literally’ of my own be unearthed, to bring a blush to my 
cheeks; I have mercifully escaped detection so far 

Some twenty years since a paragraph in the “ Londoner's 
Diary” of the Evening Standard laughed at somebody who 
had indulged in a ‘literally,’ and I wrote to warn the Editor 
that the Londoner must be careful because I, who had been 
collecting * literallys’ for some years, had caught one or two 
good specimens in his Diary. I cited as an example the 
admiral who had “literally won his spurs at the Battle of 
Jutland.” 

While I was writing to the Editor I was listening at the same 
time to a broadcast on cricket by Sir Pelham Warner, and 
by a beautiful coincidence he spoke of W. G. Grace’s having 
“literally killed the fast bowlers of the 'seventies.” This, as 
1 wrote to the Editor of the Evening Standard, must have 
added a lot to the work of his brother, Dr. E. M. Grace, the 
coroner. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, as Lord Samuel was then, wrote to 
tell me that he too was a collector of ‘ literallys,” and ever 
since we have from time to time sent each other good speci- 
mens. One of the best of his was a reminiscence of a British 
officer in Palestine when he was Governor of Jerusalem, who, 
reporting on a rebuke he had given to some malcontents, 
added, “and when I had finished, sir, they went out of the 
room with their tails literally between their legs.” 

Other gems from the great Sdmuel collection are 

Western Morning Herald, February 26, 1932: “Her lady- 
ship (Lady Astor) leapt to it with all her banners flying and 
daggers literally shooting from her eyes.” 

Sir Arthur Michael Samuel, M.P., in the 
mons, October 2}st, 1932: “ Our industries 
poleaxed.” 

An unnamed author in March, 1937: “In 
wish was literally father to the thought.” 

The Farnmouth Journal in the autumn of 1947 
born, literally, with printers’ ink in his veins, and 
outstanding character in the field of local journalism.” 

News Chronicle, July 31st, 1948: “ Biggest thrill of yester- 
day, however, was reserved for the closing race, in which 
Zatopek (Czechoslovakia) literally pulverised the ace distance 
runners of the world.” 

Storey, Reuter’s Century (p. 74): “ As Lord Curzon said, 
in his Persia and the Persian Question, when news of this 
extraordinary Concession became known a year later, it 
‘literally took away the breath of Europe.’” 

From my own collection to which many kind correspon- 
dents have contributed I choose a few: 

Emil Ludwig, Kaiser Wilhelm 11 (p. 276): “ Everyone stood 
up and gazed at him with eager eyes, when literally all were 
hanging on his lips.” 
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Maurice Dumesnil, Amazing Journey (with Isadora Duncan 
in South America): “Our eyes were literally pinned to the 
curtain till it went up.” 

A variant of this came from the Associated Press in 1940: 
“The French are also ready with a strong force literally pinned 
to the Swiss frontier, in view of German concentrations, 
despite the Allied need of plenty of mechanical columns to 
hold the German offensive through Belgium.” 

Mr Robert Boothby, M.P., on June 22nd, 1949, in a moment 
of emotion inspired by the opposition of the Liberal Party to 
importing bottled claret into Scotland, said: “1 have been 
literally dragged to my feet by the acting leader of the Liberal 
Party. 1 should-like to ask why the Government of | this 
country should not encourage the drinking of wine. I suggest 
that it would contribute both to the happiness of our people 
and to their industrial efficiency if they could drink more 
wines.” My old friend will forgive my disinterring that 
‘literally’ for the excuse it provides to quote his words of 
Bacchic wisdom. 

From a report of Highland Games in the Daily Mail, August 
23rd, 1937: “ Literally yards of brawny beef and red hair had 
assembled to toss cabers and throw hammers.” 

From Fifty Years of Shakespearian Production, 1898-1948 : 
In a reference to Beerbohm Tree’s production of Julius Cesar 
it is stated that “the audience was literally transported to 
ancient Rome.” No wonder old playgoers take a poor view 
of contemporary Shakespearian productions. 

From a review of a Decca gramophone record in the Daily 
Express, March Sth, 1932: “ Literally golden is the voice of 
Iwan Davies, the famous boy soprano.” 

And here is a beauty from the Churchman's Magazine of 
January, 1934: “ Our readers will be glad to have a picture of 
Dr. Basil F. C. Atkinson . . . having had his nose literally to 
the educational grindstone, in 1925 he entered the University 
Library at Cambridge in charge of Western MSS.” 

And from a book-club’s monthly news-sheet: “The last 
third of the book literally sears its way into one’s mind.” 

From the News Chronicle, April 24th, 1937, quoting Sirdah 
Ikbal Ali Shah: “ Kemal Ataturk combines an extraordinary 
taciturnity with an ability to let flow a deluge of words which 
literally drowns the hearer.” 

In September, 1932, I was travelling back from Poland with 
the late Philip Jordan, so sadly missed by all his friends, and, 
being seized in the middle of the Kiel Canal with a violent 
attack of sciatica without any analgesic available, I was given 
an anodyne of laughter when my companion found in a dis- 
cussion of the prospects for the St. Leger by the Racing 
Correspondent of The Times that the chances of Cameronian 
must not be ignored because “ at Newmarket he had literally 
run away with the Two Thousand Guineas,” which does not 
seem exemplary behaviour for a Calvinist horse. I sent this 
gem to Lord Samuel, who replied with the following: 
~ Thomas Mann, The Magic Mountain: “ The day, artificially 
shortened, broken into small bits, had literally crumbled in his 
hands and was reduced to nothing.” 


S.P.C.E.L. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to the English 
Language has been welcomed by several correspondents. One 
pleads for ‘ zénith’ instead of ‘ zennith,’ 1 fear too late. How- 
ever, ‘idyll’ can still be saved if a protest be sent to the BBC 
every time an announcer minces it into ‘ iddul.’ This genteel 
mispronunciation comes from a fear of confusion with ‘ idol,’ 
which itself is generally mispronounced as ‘idle.’ Cannot 


, 


‘ psychology’ be given its ‘ psi’ and ‘ xylophone’ its * xi’ or 
did Khubla Khan build in Zanadu ? 
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A Censor for the Tiny Tots 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


HE controversy about how best to bring up children 

goes on. What about all this juvenile delinquency ? 

Is it to be attributed to the demoralising influence of 
The Pikshers, or to the deplorable example of the home, 
broken marriages, insecurity, or what? In the old days, 
people say, there was no controversy at all: insubordination 
was unknown; Papa and Mamma were as solid as Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah; the world was woodenly divided into children and 
adults, with no nonsense about which had the upper hand over 
which. Children knew their place, and were kept in it. Mme 
Vigée-Lebrun records somewhere in her journal that the Duke 
of Dorset, aged four, was summerily sent out of the dining- 
room for daring to raise kis woice in a request to his sister 
for the salt. So that was that, and His Grace spent the rest 
of the afternoon snuffling in the nursery. 

We have softened, since then, in our treatment of our 
children. We try to ‘understand’ them; but I sometimes 
wonder if this understanding works better in the end than the 
stern upbringing they got in other days. Children are not 
little cherubs by nature: they are quarrelsome, competitive, 
envious, cruel, herd-primitive, and generally uncivilised. 
They have to be beaten, like a soft metal, somehow or other, 
into shape, a process which must come rather hard on the 
child whose natural instincts are thwarted the whole time by 
the grown-up attitude of “ Don’t do that.” 

It must be dreadfully difficult to be a child, and to adjust 
oneself to the perpetual frustration of what, in the adult idea, 
is tiresome, naughty, and grown-uppily inconvenient. Yet, 
for the sake of society, we adults, with our cold superiority 
and wisdom, must train up our children into the way they 
will have to go, if they are to become useful citizens. 
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Hitler made the all too successful experiment of exploiting 
the basé¢st and most herd-like instinct of his country’s youth, 
It was a stroke of genius on his part, a simple expedient, 
a sort of Columbus’s egg, tapped on the table to make it stand 
upright. The youth of Germany responded to this conditioning, 
as any boys would respond to an appeal to martial vigour 
and soldier-like behaviour. It is in the nature of the young 
male, even the young males of Homo sapiens, who ought to 
know better by now, after some hundreds of thousands of 
years on this planet, to retain the fighting, aggressive attitude, 
even as lions will quarrel over their prey in the desert. 

And now it appears that we ourselves have been treating 
our soft, malleable offspring all wrong. With the most 
innocent intentions, we have been inculcating Hitlerian 
principles from the earliest days in the nursery. Into little 
ears, avidly receptive, we have pumped the iniquitous 
inheritance transmitted to us by our mothers and our grand- 
mothers and by how many generations behind them, thus 
richly satisfying the natural sadism of the young, as we Shall 
see if we cast our glance down a page of analysis prepared 
by Mr. Geoffrey Handley-Taylor in a pamphlet relating to 
Nursery Rhyme Reform, a True Aim publication. 

The following is only from the indictment. Eight allusions 
to murder, one case of cutting a human being in half, one 
case of boiling to death, one case of devouring human flesh, 
five threats of death, twelve cases of torment and cruelty to 
human beings and animals, eight cases of whipping and lashing, 
twenty-three cases of physical violence, fourteen cases of 
stealing and general dishonesty, twenty-one cases of death, 
three allusions to blood, one case of drunkenness, one case of 
scorning the blind, two cases of raciai discrimination. 

Shocking, is it not? But the horrid tale does not end 
there. Not content with egging on our wanton boys, we also 
inspire our babies with alarm at the perils of life: “ Expressions 
of fear, weeping, moans of angiish, biting, and pain,” 
according to Mr. Handley- Taylor,Q may be found in almost 
every other page, coupled with evideficé of supreme selfishness.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Mr. Handley-Taylor is by no means the first to draw attention 
to this state of affairs. As we may learn from Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Opie’s majestic Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, 
a certain Samuel Griswold Goodrich, an American born in 
1793, devoted thirty years of his life to the reform of infantile 
literature, and “ very nearly succeeded in banishing the nursery 
rhyme and fairy tale from the more expensive (sic) nurseries 
of both England and America.” Remembering the tales of 
ogres, Wolves in disguise, Bluebeard’s cupboards, insecure 
cradles, and the blood of an Englishman, who shall say that 
Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Handiey-Taylor have not got right on 
their side, and that this rough stuff will no longer do ? 

The curious thing is that child psychology does not appear 
to be affected. It would take an expert to explain why, but 
speaking as an ordinary observer it seems to me that the 
logic of the childish mind ts unpredictable and its powers 
of association almost non-existent. It takes things for granted. 
There is, in short, a sharp division between a story, where 
anything may happen, and any connected possibility in real life. 
This is not to assert that irrational fear is unknown; far from 
it; but that fear is as likely to be produced by a stain on one’s 
own ceiling as by the idea of a farmer’s wife running after mice 
with a carving knife. That is the worst of children: you can 
never tell. With all respect to Mr. Handley-Taylor, whose 
sincerity is clearly beyond question, Punch and Judy are more 
likely to be received with squeals of delight than by howls of 
dismay. Nor should one forget that it is great fun to see, or 
to hear of, somebody else geiting into trouble: it amounts to 
a vicarious protection against anything of the same sort 
happening to oneself. 

Children are pretty shrewd. Two small schoolboys, 
questioned by their mother about their holiday governess, 
replied, “* Oh, she seems all right, but we don’t think she has 
quite got control of us yet.” What is so disconcerting about 
them is their pathetic lack of experience, for when your 
experience is so limited how can you possibly be expected to 
relate one thing to another’? You have at an early age learnt 
to appreciate certain hard facts. The fact that punishment 
follows crime is painfully easy to absorb, but the nature of 
the crime is less easy to understand. Why should it be 
considered so wrong to shy a cricket-bail through Mr. Winka- 
maloo’s window, when you have overheard your own father 
saying that Mr. Winkamaloo deserves to be shot Besides, 
it was such fun, hearing the glass smash. Destruction is 
always fun; some atavistic instinct proclaims it; the pleasure 
of building up a pyramid of bricks on the nursery floor is 
nothing compared with the pleasure of toppling it over, or 
of setting up a regiment of lead soldiers and then shooting 
them down with hard peas in a pretence Bren gun. All this 
is permitted, and even welcomed, by the grown-ups as a 
method of keeping you occupied and quiet. Yet retribution 
descends ifstantly, the moment your game irrupts into the 
values of the grown-up world, and you destroy something held 
in high esteem, such as when you slashed off all the heads 
of the lilies with your toy sword as you ran along the garden 
path. Justice and injustice appear to be curiously -confused. 
You accept your scoldings with the resignation of childhood, 
and it scarcely occurs to you to wonder why. 

And if one inhabits a world where at any moment one’s 
bath-sponge may become a bear, it is not surprising that the 
hair-raising legends crooned by Mummy or Grannie or Nannie 
in that soft, safe, especial hour before one goes to bed should 
have so little effect. They belong to the irrational world which 
merges so strangely with the world one has to live in 

Besides, it is arguable that the ferocity and inclemency of 
the nursery rhyme and the nursery tale do provide an outlet 

hould | call it a sublimation ? Perhaps it ought not to 
be pleasurable to read or to hear of the misdeeds of others, 
but it is certainly less reprehensible than to commit them 
oneself. Perhaps one is less likely to put Pussy down the well 
if some Johnny has already done it, and some other Johnny 
has pulled her out. There is, after all, a certain moral to be 
read into the action of the other more humane Johnny 
rescuing poor wet Pussy from her fate 
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Perhaps this exciting 


ROYAL AIR FORCE ‘CANBERRA’ 


Was spec ially built for you 


the educational standards re- 
quired. You believe you can 
make a real contribution to the 


N winning the England 
New Zealand Air Race, and 
in gaining the World’s Altitude 


Record, the Canberra has spirit and efficiency of the 
proved itself to be one of the Royal Air Force and that a 
world’s most notable aircraft. career in the R.A.F. offers 


And as a light bomber in service specially satisfying rewards to 


with the R.A.F. its brilliant be found in few other callings. 
performance is the delight of Do you think you fit this 
pilots and navigators description ? If so, the best 


Has it ever occurred to you that thing to do is to write a letter 


one of these aircraft might one to the Ai Ministry giving 
day be yours to fly as a com- your age and full particulars 
missioned officer in the R.A.F.? of your education, examina- 


tions passed and your career 
to date, and asking for more 
information about the type of 
commission which interests you 
(see table). Address your letter 


Perhaps you possess those very 
R.A.F. is 


See how you meas- 


qualities which the 
looking for 
the bask 


ure require- 


ments: you are young, possibly 


up to 


still at school, certainly under to Under Secretary of State, 
28. You are physically fit and Air Ministry (H.Z 121), 
keen about flying. You are Adastral Ilouse M.R.2, 





mentally alert and well up to London, W.C.z. 


4 WAYS TO A FLYING COMMISSION IN THE R.A.F. 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


For Victory 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


NE of the great thrills of sport is to see a team pull 

some match out of the fire in the closing seconds. 

Years ago Leicester led the Harlequins 3—0 until 
fifteen seconds from time when, instead of kicking for 
touch, H. L. V. Day passed towards his wing and the Harle- 
quin flier, J. C. Gibbs, intercepted. The moment Gibbs’s try 
had been converted the referee blew for time. I shall never 
forget that thrill. Ever since then I’ve waited for it to happen 
again. As I settle myself into my seat or edge myself into a 
clear space on the terraces | say to myself: Will it happen 
today ? But it never does. 

Of course it happened this season at Cardiff Arms Park 
where, with only minutes to go, the All Blacks were leading 
Wales. Perhaps you remember how Thomas, hopelessly en- 
circled on the left touchline, suddenly kicked through a crowd 
of players across the field and how the ball bounced just right 
for Ken Jones. I would have given all my past and future 
sporting experiences just to be lifted to the stars at that moment 
with the Welsh crowd. But | had no ticket. I saw the match 
only on television. 

Then, bless me, it happened again at Twickenham where, 
after Wales had levelled the scores in the closing minutes, Winn 
raced over in the last stride of the game to snatch victory for 
England. Though a Twickenham crowd is too well-bred to 
experience ecstasy, | should have liked to have been there. But 
I had no ticket. I could only listen on the wireless. 

But last Saturday when England met the All Blacks at 
Twickenham I had a ticket, secured on the Friday night by a 
stroke every bit as inspired as Thomas’s kick across at Cardiff 
Arms Park; and as I drew my coat more closely around me 
and peered at the snow clouds in the sky, I said to myself: 
Will it happen again today ? Of course, it did not. But some- 
thing did happen in this match which will make it memorable 
for me. 

The day was sharp. A wind blew across the ground, stirring 
and swirling the few wisps of straw which still remained on 
the pitch itself. Though for the moment a weak sun was 
showing through the clouds, snow was not far away, and 
indeed, as the teams came out, a few teasing flakes danced 
around their heads. At half-time the snow ceased to tease and 
came in earnest for a good ten minutes, then cleared so that 
in the last and greatest quarter of this match the starkness of 
this winter afternoon was mellowed by the reddening sun. 

his, clearly, was a day when outsides would have difficulty 
in feeling their hands, let alone the ball, when high kicks ahead 
would be hard to judge and harder still to hold, when heavy 
forwards would be worth more than clever three-quarters. It 
looked, in fact, a day for New Zealand and so, in the end, it 
was. But only just. 
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The game began as all Rugby games seem to begin nowy. 
adays. Excitement in the ground rose steadily before the kick. 
off until those who were not yet in their seats panicked ang 
rushed feverishly this way and that. They had minutes to 
spare, but had suddenly been gripped by the terror of missing 
something. Then, at last, to a great roar, the teams came 
out and the game began. Nothing happened. All that mount. 
ing excitement, all that last-minute panic, and then nothing 
at all for a good ten minutes except the referee’s whistle. 

Then suddenly England nearly scored. Somewhere in their 
own half the England forwards got the ball and away it went, 
beautifully passed for such a numbing day, all the way to 
Woodward, Woodward ran, all fifteen stone and six feet of him, 
He ran like a thunderstorm. He ran right round Jarden and 
right over the New Zealand twenty-five. Then he met Scott, 
the New Zealand full-back, and when you meet Scott you pass, 
Woodward passed, and there was Regan streaking for the line, 
Two yards short he was tackled but, in falling, he managed 
to throw the ball to an England forward who hurled himself 
over the line. But the great shout was suddenly frozen, for 
the pass was forward. 

That one move, with its superb passing and determined 
running, had shown us that if England could get a reasonable 
share of the ball she would probably win. But she did not 
get a reasonable share of the ball. The New Zealand pack 
played as well against England as the Combined Services pack 
had played against New Zealand a few weeks ago. They got 
most of the ball in the tight scrums and almost all of it in 
the line-outs; and when their outsides received it they either 
kicked for touch or punted down wind, relying on swirl or 
bounce. This in a sense was a pity—because when the New 
Zealand outsides did choose to pass the ball they showed that 
they could get it at rocket-speed to their wings; and both their 
wings showed that they could run. But this kicking, if un- 
attractive to the spectator, was effective. New Zealand scored 
the only try of the match from a forward dribble which followed 
a kick ahead, and, in several other moments, they were on 


the brink, when cold English hands failed to close properly | 


or the wind played its tricks. In the latter end, with the wind 
behind them, England rightly tried the same tactics. But New 
Zealand had one thing which neither England nor perhaps any 
other football side in history has ever had—a full-back like the 
balding-headed Scott. I can only say of him that he was always 
there and that danger vanished at the sight of him. 

But it was not Scott, not even Scott, who made this match 
memorable to me. It was the whole English side in the last 
quarter of an hour. They were five points down and had every- 
thing to play for, and, my goodness, how they played for it. 
They were penned, for the most part, in their own twenty-five 
because of the superiority of the New Zealand forwards. But 
during these last fifteen minutes they flung the ball almost 
recklessly—losing line-outs five yards from their line, passing 
movements on their line—and if recklessness overstepped itself 
and the ball went loose to a New Zealander there was pin- 
pointed, deadly tackling to compensate. I have never before 
seen a seemingly beaten England side go so all-out for victory 
in the closing minutes that I could say to myself with con- 
fidence: today, it really will happen. 

But it did not happen. There was always Scott. Worse, 
there was the dear, decent, compressive Twickenham crowd 
which in moments of tension may snap an umbrella or two, 
which may even permit itself a staccato shout, but which will 


not, cannot, so shake off good form that it loses itself in the | 


long, sustained, exhilarating ecstasy which lifts a team to 
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victory. To be Irish, the Cardiff Arms Park crowd would have | 


carried England to the stars last Saturday at Twickenham if it | 


had been Wales at Cardiff Arms Park. 
But it was Twickenham, and it did not happen. 


throw all thought except of victory to the wind, was a com- 
forting, memorable, exhilarating sight. 


Yet I was | 
not sad. “ What I aspired to be, and was not, comforts me,” | 
someone once wrote; and to see England, with defeat looming § 
over them like the snow clouds on the South Terrace, suddenly § 
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The Strachey Family 


By RICHARD HUGHES 


“ STRACHEY.—An old family, small in numbers but of 
a marked and persistent type. Among its characteristics are 
an active interest in public matters and an administrative 
aptitude.” , 


O wrote Francis Galton, the founder of eugenics, in 
1874. Popularly we are inclined to identify eugenics 
entirely with its negative side, the prevention of the 
unfit from breeding; but Galton himself believed that excep- 
tional ability and strength of character are at least as much 
a matter of heredity as exceptional stupidity and weakness. 
His first postulate for the improvement of mankind was an 
increase in the productivity of the fit, and side by side with 
his more general statistical work he accumulated a considerable 
body of information about those families where outstanding 
ability seemed to be the rule rather than the exception. 

Of the Strachey record Galton wrote some thirty years 
later that he ranked “ the richness of ability shown in it among 
the best, if not the very best of the FRS returns.” Yet even 
this later verdict was written before any of the eminent 
Stracheys of the twentieth century had won a place in the 
public eye. Lytton and his nine gifted brothers and sisters 
were no more than brilliant young men and women whose 
abilities were scarcely known outside their own circle. Lytton’s 
first cousin, St. Loe, had only just taken over the Spectator 
from Hutton and Townshend; his momentous reign of over 
a quarter of a century—which can fairly be regarded as 
achieving a new status for weekly journalism—was only just 
beginning. And St. Loe’s son John, the future cabinet 
minister, was little more than a baby 

This was to be the post-Galton generation: but even in 
Galton’s own day the family had produced an astonishing 
crop of administrators and explorers and scientists and 
eccentrics: Sir Edward himself: his brothers Henry and 
General Sir Richard (Lytton’s father), famous as the explorers 
and cartographers of Tibet: his brother Sir John, “ the 
most distinguished Indian administrator of his day’ and 
“Uncle William,’ who behaved like all Edward Lear’s charac- 
ters rolled into one. It was a happy thought, then, which has 
inspired Mr. Sanders to follow Galton’s researches into the 
past of this family in an attempt to build out of a series of 
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memoirs of the Stracheys of over three centuries a composite 
biography,* as it were, of the Strachey ‘ character’ as a whole. 

There is not space here to follow in detail the chain of 
inherited ability through all its links: through John, the friend 
and philosophical sparring-partner of Locke: his son John, the 
scholar and geologist, and his sixteen children—and so on, 
But two at least of them deserve more than passing mention: 
William, and the first Sir Henry. 

For William was the first link in this chain of eminent 
Stracheys and the first exemplar of the qualities noted by 
Galton. He was a man like so many of his Elizabethan 
contemporaries of varied parts, but primarily an administrator, 
He was the first Secretary the Colony of Virginia ever had 
and largely the author of its first code of laws: his attitude 
to the Indians was remarkably enlightened and he prepared 
the first dictionary of the Chesapeake Indians’ language. The 
promotion of the American colonies was to him ‘a beloved 
and sacred business ’—as the interests of an_ enlightened 
imperialism and of Anglo-American friendship were to be to 
the twentieth-century Spectator. On the other hand he was a 
friend and amateur of the poets of the day too—of Donne, 
Ben Jonson, possibly even Shakespeare. It seems to be 
generally admitted that much of the first act of The Tempest 
was derived from his vivid descriptions of a storm he had 
been in, off ‘the still vex’d Bermoothes’: and of him John 
Donne wrote “. . . for me to open my mouth in his commen- 
dation were but to play the owl or some other bird ina 
painted cloth, in whose mouth some sentence is put which 
most men know—and so of his virtues.” 

Sir Henry was the first of the long line of Indian Stracheys 
—administrators and soldiers and scientists who served the 
British Raj from its first days to its last days continuously and 
with a continuous sense of the high responsibilities of their 
calling. He was the secretary, friend and right-hand man of 
Clive: he played a somewhat similar réle in the founding of 
the Indian Empire that his grandfather’s great-grandfather had 
played in founding the American one, and it was fitting that 
in later life after the American War of Independence he was 
one of the principal architects and negotiators of the peace 
that followed. His son, in turn, was the grandfather on one 
side of St. Loe (of whom more anon), and on the other of 
that extensive and brilliant brood the children of General Sir 
Richard Strachey—of whom Lytton was but primus inter 
pares, and who were as a family with their innumerable 
family connections the very core of that ramified intellectual 
aristocracy the outside world knew as * Bloomsbury.’ 

Undoubtedly this, the * post-Galton ’ generation of Stracheys, 
is the generation in which the contemporary reader is most 
likely to be interested. I do not propose to say much here 
about Lytton—this is not the place to discuss his literary genius 
and in the flesh I only met him once. That was at his home 
under the bare Wiltshire downs, the house whose plain bones 
‘Carrington’ had rendered so beautiful in a Bloomsbury way. 
It was not very long before he died. It is difficult to guess 
when a delicate man is ill—but he must already have been 
fatally ill, though no one knew it. At any rate to this stranger 
his remoteness already seemed more than an_ intellectual 
remoteness: the flashes of wit still proved an intense intellectual 
vitality, but they were like lightning seen at a great distance. 

But his cousin St. Loe I knew better: I owe him a debt, 
and it is fitting he should be celebrated in these columns with 
which his life was identified. He was not, of course, the first 
Strachey to contribute to the Spectator: his father Sir Edward 
was a regular contributor from 1875. But he himself began 
to contribute in 1877, at the age of seventeen (if the date in 
Mr. Sanders’s appendix is to be relied on—there are a 
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number of misprints in the book), and he continued to con- 
tribute even after his retirement in 1925. When he took 
over the paper entirely in 1897 he rapidly enhanced the very 
respectable position it already enjoyed. He made it_and 
maintained it unquestionably the leading weekly in Britain 
—perhaps, in the world. He doubled its circulation—-but the 
importance of a serious weekly does not depend on the number 
of its readers, it depends on their importance. It cannot sway 
an election: but it can sway the introduction or amendment 
of an important measure by its direct impact on the minds 
of the legislators, if they are the people who read it and respect 
it That was the kind of position St. Loe achieved. He made 
the Spectator a forum where political ideas could be discussed 
with a professional politician's knowledge and expertise but 
w.thout a politician’s inhibitions: for he was free to be 
consistent to principles rather than to parties. 

His principles (which he followed, it must be admitted, 
with an inconsistent brand of consistency peculiar to himself) 
were basically those of his ancestor, William. An enlightened 
imperialism (“* Not only to wish good” to backward peoples, 
as William wrote about the Chesapeake Indians, “* but to bring 


it to pass”). A belief—less common then than now—in the 
paramount importance of Anglo-American understanding. 


And an attitude to war which resulted not, as in Lytton, in 
‘conscientious objection’ but in a conviction of the necessity 
of preparedness and ‘ negotiation. from strength.” “ His posi- 
tion before the first war was much like that of Churchill before 
the second” is the way Mr. Sanders puts it. Thus he was 
morally a liberal, but in constant conflict with the Liberals. 
A friend of Cromer and Kipling and Buchan: of Roosevelt and 
John Hay. The Webbs, and Shaw, and Graham Wallas were 
among the visitors to his house at Newlands Corner. 

Like his cousins, he grew up believing ‘that literature is 
as necessary as meat and drink.’ He got his education chiefly 
from the library at Sutton.Court. His familiarity with 
Elizabethan drama was notorious, and he could recite 
Chaucer by the yard. But his appreciation was not limited to 
the classics: even to the end he was unusually receptive of 
the younger and more ‘ advanced ’ writers of the day. He was 
one of the first to discover the young De La Mare. His 
early encouragement and employment meant much to Lytton. 
After the war he made his daughter Amabel his literary editor, 
and he gave her her head. The Spectator was virtually the 
first ‘respectable’ paper to print Edith Sitwell—at a time 
when the very name was anathema in ‘respectable’ literary 
circles. By its appointment in the early twenties of Iris Barry 
as film critic, it was I think altogether first in the field of taking 
the cinema seriously as something of comparable status with 
the theatre. I myself began contributing verse and reviews 
in my second year at Oxford—but there was nothing strange 
in that, it was the Spectator spirit: a paper largely read by 
the elderly and the distinguished, largely written (the literary 
side at least) by youngsters with their spurs still to win. 

How are we to account for the longevity of this extraordinary 
family? Largely, I think, by the fact that the Stracheys seldom 
married fools. Too often hereditary ability in the past has 
been dissipated by able men marrying feather-brains for their 
money (or just for their feather-brains). But the women the 
Stracheys married were usually as remarkable as the Stracheys 
who married them. St. Loe’s mother was the daughter of John 
Addington Symonds. His widow (the mother of John and 
Amabel) is the granddaughter of Nassau Senior. Lytton’s 
mother was a Grant—a family almost as distinguished as the 
Stracheys. Duncan Grant was her nephew, and by this family 
connection or that this remarkable old lady was virtually the 
‘mother of Bloomsbury.” This inter-marriage within an 
intellectual aristocracy was a nineteenth-century feature of 
which the twentieth is reaping the benefit: it gave effect to 
Galton’s first postulate. Today, however, taxation makes this 
‘increased productivity of the fit’ virtually impossible. Of 
Sir Richard’s ten children, five achieved Who’s Who status 
—to put their eminence no higher. But will such a thing 
ever be possible again ? 
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Pre-Cartesians 


African Worlds. Edited by Daryll Forde. (O.U.P. 30s.) 

THe peoples of Africa south of the Sahara, as Professor 
Daryll Forde points out in his admirable introduction, lack 
“a tradition of critical inquiry and philosophic doubt.” This 
does not mean that they lack philosophy. But it is a special 
kind of philosophy, in which ideas about God, the origins 
of the Universe, the order of nature, its regularities and 
irregularities, good and evil, and the principles of conduct, 
are normally embedded in mythology, ritual and social 
practice. The purpose of African Worlds is to extract “ the 
cosmological ideas and social values” of nine extremely 
different African peoples from the social setting to which they 
belong, and at the same time to show in each case the 
relationship between the setting and the ideas. This requires 
skilful workmanship. Fortunately Professor Daryll Forde 
has collected a strong international group, of Belgian, British, 
French, Gold Coast and South African anthropologists, each 
of whom has already studied the community of which he 
writes at first-hand, and is at home with iis ideas. And all 
the contributors are well aware of the special problem that 
arises in a study of this kind: that the nature of the answer 
is bound to depend, in part, upon the nature of the question 
—and the questioner. Investigators, like Professor Griaule 
and Mme Dieterlen, with a Pythagorean bent, may discover 
much that is exciting about the use of numbers as symbols 
among the Dogon; a Thomist is liable to learn more about 
final causes; while those who start from positivist presup- 
positions may well find Africans who will agree that * meta- 
physics is bunk.’ One reason why, for the common reader 
at least, this is such an impressive book is that in practice 
this difficulty seems to have been largely overcome. Though the 
quality of the individual contributions varies, taken together 
they provide an intelligible and deeply interesting intro- 
duction to African philosophy before the invasion of Cartesian 
doubt. 

One common characteristic of most of these philosophies 
is the search for a single principle of explanation. For 
the Lovedu of the Transvaal “the ultimate good is rain.” 
“ Rain is regarded as not merely the material source of life and 
happiness and the physical basis of man’s sense of security; it is 
also a symbol of spiritual well-being and a manifestation that 
the social order is operating smoothly. Hence coolness denotes 
a state of euphoria: man and matter to be in order and to 
function properly have to be kept cool; angry ancestors must be 
cooled by means of medicine; even witches can be cooled and 
so made to forget their evil purposes.” For the Shilluk of the 
southern Sudan juok, or God, and Nyikang, the heroic founder 
of their divine kingdom, are “the most general explanatory 
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concepts ’’—‘* juok accounting for the existence and nature of 
reality, and Nyikang for the way in which the Shilluk order and 
interpret it.’ For the Fon of Dahomey ‘* among the patterns 
which are to be found in the divine world and in the system of king- 
ship, the most characteristic is the dualistic pattern ’’; the dual 
divinity, creator or demiurge, Mawu-Lisa, reflected in the double 
monarch, ‘* two courts, two bodies of exactly similar officials, two 
series of rituals in honour of the royal ancestors.’’ Once the prin- 
ciple of explanation is established, and a relatively coherent world 
view built upon it, facts have to conform to concepts. In this 
Africans are very like the rest of us. ** Any particular medicine may 
fail, for a number of possible reasons, but the whole theory and 
practice of medicine is not thereby jeopardized.”’ 

Another recurring theme is the way in which it is the irregularities 
which particularly seem to require supernatural explanation—not 
the regular course of events. For the Abaluyia of Kavirondo ‘‘the 
order as ordained by the Creator God is not thought to embrace the 
disruptive forces in nature and society which interfere with man’s 
happiness, that is, with the ‘normal course’ of his life and activities.”’ 
The Banyarwanda of Ruanda ‘‘do not look to the invisible world to 
account for the alternation of the phases of the moon, the growth 
of plants, the breeding of cattle. These phenomena are explicable 
on the level of secondary causes.’’ But if a man is miserable, 
poverty-stricken, or in bad health, this requires special explanation. 

, He must have been created by Ruremakwaci (‘‘the name given to 
Imana {God} when he does not create very successfully, ‘when he is 
tired’ ’*). Among the Lovedu abnormalities and crises in life— 
such as death, the early stages of pregnancy, the birth of twins, 
miscarriage, or the irregular appearance of teeth—are explained, in 
part, by referring them to muridi (‘shadow’)—a malignant force. It 
is to control these abnormal and critical situations that special 
theories are developed, and specia! techniques—teligious or magical 
—devised, 

It is not always easy to trace connections between metaphysics 
and ethics. Indeed in the case of some of these peoples moral 
questions are clearly regarded in a thoroughly ‘this-worldly” way. 
Of the Mende Dr. Kenneth Little says: ‘*They have an essentially 
‘practical’ attitude to life. They prefer to concern themselves with 
the problems of today rather than those of tomorrow.’’ The 
Banyarwanda ‘‘seem to take a very ‘secular’ view of the human 
condition. ... To die means above all to quit life. They believe 
that they will become hazimu [spirits) but that leaves them rather 
indifferent. ... To abandon his children, his herds, his friends, is a 
sad thing for a Mututsi. But it is accepted without dramatization. .. .”” 
The moral code of the Batutsi (the dominant class among the 
Banyarwanda), as M. Maquet shows, is a typical aristocratic ethic: 
closely related to the fact that they ‘‘do no manual work, and have 
leisure to cultivate eloquence, poetry, refined manners, and the 
subtle art of being witty when talking and drinking hydromel with 
friends.’ Like Aristotle, they value itonde—self-mastery’ 
highly: ‘‘the demeanour of a Mututsi should always be dignified, 
polite, amiable, if a little supercilious.”’ 

On the other hand the Lovedu, with their equalitarian social 
structure, and their close network of reciprocal ties, based on family, 
cattle and sentiment, take a more Kantian view: *‘ The greatest source 
of all evil [is] envy and jealousy in men’s hearts... . Great impor- 
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tance is attached to the dignity of the individual.... Any indignitY 
to the personality, such as corporal punishment, is socially disap- 
proved.’’ (Quite un-Kantian though is the Lovedu attitude tg 
truth-telling. It is a serious offence to hurt anyone’s feelings, so 
if you are tired of being imposed on by your father-in-law, you 
should not bluntly refuse him a goat when he next asks you; agree to 
help, but always tell him that you are ‘still looking for it.’) Implicit 
in the Lovedu ethic is a profound respect for human life. They are 
puzzled by European tolerance for the loss of life involved in the 
use of motor traffic. ‘‘Are not people more important than speed?” 
A remarkable book—which the editor is right in thinking, should 
be read by anyone who has anything to do with Africa and Africans; 
and, I would add, by anyone who is interested in ideas. The only 
major question in this field to which it does not suggest, and does not 
claim to suggest, an answer is: what is happening to African philo- 
sophies, now that they have begun to receive the full shock of the 
European tradition—from Descartes to Ayer? Perhaps, for the 

moment, it is unanswerable. 
THOMAS HODGKIN 


Conspicuous Drama 


The French Revolution. By Gaetano Salvemini. (Cape. 18s.) 


IN all European history no epoch has so captured the imaginations of 
the English as that of the French Revolution ; and none has proved 
so largely inexplicable. The Declaration of Rights brought to 
Englishmen a glow of pride that France, albeit belatedly, should 
follow the noble example which we had set the world in 1688, 
Lyrical enthusiasm greeted the victory of the Third Estate : 
** For the Commons convene in the Hall of the Nation ; like spirits 
of fire in the beautiful 
Porches of the Sun....°’ 
Yet less than one year later Burke was voicing what was soon to be 
the opinion of most of his compatriots when he denounced France 
in the House of Commons as *‘a political light to be considered as 
expunged out of the system of Europe.’’ Ever since that time 
English opinion has been trying ultimately to reconcile its disapproval 
of the means employed with its sanction of most at least of the ends 
achieved. The problem has been made no easier by a fatal tendency 
to misunderstand the issues. It is a truism to say that there can be 
no proper understanding of the Revolution unless it is judged in 
terms of French character and French history—and it is an incor- 
rigible weakness of the Englishman’s judgement that he is prone to 
examine every question in the light of his contemporary and parochial 
considerations. 

Professor Salvemini, whose work on the Revolution after nearly 
fifty years’ delay has been ably translated by Mrs. Rawson, may do 
something to crystallise, if not to solve, the problems of the English 
reader. As an Italian he avoids the partisan loyalties which are 
always a pitfall for the French historian ; as a continental he has a 
sympathetic understanding of the issues involved, denied to us both 
by our geography and our history. His book has been praised by 
historians who are as traditionaliy irreconcilable as M. Mathiez and 
M. Aulard—a distinction in its way as remarkable as the introduc- 
tion of a new member to the House of Commons by Mr. Silverman 
and Sir Waldron Smithers or the selection of the same cricketer as 
‘Sportsman of the Year’ by the partisans of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Such praise suggests that Professor Salvemini has no axe of his own 
to grind and, with the possible exception of an indictment of the 
Girondins which will seem unduly violent to traditional English 
sentiment, there is little in his work which could be called contro- 
versial. But it would be wrong to argue from this that his contri- 
bution is necessarily the less valuable. He does not profess to offer 
new and dramatic theories; it is enough that his analysis of the 
social conditions and intellectual movements of eighteenth-century 
France is lucid and comprehensive. Some indeed may feel that he 
overstresses the latter quality ; an attempt to compress too much 
into too small a space makes progress at times a little turgid. 

With the Revolution the quickening pace of events finds its echo 
in Professor Salvemini’s style. No other age can ever have produced 
sO many occasions of conspicuous drama. The Tennis-Court Oath, 
the fall of the Bastille, the futile incompetence of the flight to Varennes, 
the horror of the September massacres, the storming of the Tuileries 
—all possess a peculiar appeal for the romantic historian. The 
author never allows the fascination of individual incidents to distort 
the proportions of his narrative or the balance of his judgement. 
Yet he carries the reader with mounting tension to the threshold of 
the Terror: surely the most enthralling period of all. There, 
abruptly, he stops. The story is cut short without a word of the triumph 
of Robespierre, the rule of the Committee, the death throes of the 
Revolution in Thermidor and the final dwarfing of the whole scene 
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the threads of power were gathered into the hands of Napoleon 

maparte. ‘‘ In so far as it consisted in the violent destruction of 
the feudal and monarchical régime, the French Revolution may be 
gaid to have come to an end on September 21st, 1792,’’ says Professor 
Salvemini in explanation. Within the formal terms of definition he 
May be right, but it is impossible not to regret a decision to leave the 
work half done, to deal faithfully with the period of destruction yet 
to find no place for the struggles and agonies which attend the 
building of a new social and political life. 

To a generation which remembers Belsen and Katyn the September 
massacres might seem the work of fretful children. To a generation 
which has seen series of great purges rack the Communist parties of 
the world, the struggles for power in revolutionary Paris seem only 
the jostlings of part-time amateurs. The drama of the French 
Revolution remains, not in scenes of sensation but in the spectacle 
of a nation finding itself, through all the excesses and mistakes of 
which it was guilty groping ultimately towards ideals of liberty and 
equality. The historian who could not produce from these ingre- 
dients an absorbing narrative would be incompetent to engage in his 
craft. It is because Professor Salvemini does more than this, 
because he lays bare some of the passions and dreams on which the 
Revolution was built that his book is worth the attention of anyone 
who cares to read of an ideal translated into abrupt and violent action. 

PHILIP SANDEMAN 


New Novels 

The Mather Story. By John Prebble. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 
The Crooked Wall. By Faith Compton Mackenzie. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Borderline. By Vercors. (Macmillan. Ils. 6d.) 

The Mather Story is an exceptionally well-written novel. This is not 
to say that it has a distinguished style, which is a relief considering 
the way * style * has of boiling down to the exhibition of a few eye- 
catching mannerisms. Mr. Prebble s book is well-written in that its 
construction is sound and its narrative flow firm and accelerating. 
This in turn means, perhaps, that the scenes change and the characters 
enter and leave at exactly the appropriate, not necessaBly the 
expected, moment ; and, in detail, that each thing observed receives 
exactly the appropriate amount of attention. At a time when an 
exacerbated sensibility, the more noisily proclaimed the better, seems 
to excuse most sorts of incompetence, Mr. Prebble’s virtues aren’t 
the sort which quickly make a novelist popular ; all the more reason, 
then, for insssting on their importance. The Mather Story has the 
additional and related virtue of befng what people do, not about what 
goes On inside them. 

Mather is a distinguished painter accused by a rival of having 
done some obscene drawings. The hero, a Scot called Ramsay, is 
detailed to write wp this story by his paper, the sensation-purveying 
Sunday Standard. \n the course of his assignment Ramsay encounters 
Mather’s mistress, a well-assorted crew of journalists, the formidable 
owner of the Sunday Standard, and an ethical problem : how can the 
publication of this story be justified ? The issue is nicely complicated 
by the fact that Ramsay, even by resigning, can do nothing to keep 
the thing quiet, and, in a different direction, by his relations with his 
mother, who is in all senses dependent on him. As a character, 
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Ramsay starts off none too well by being a rather priggish child of the 
mist with a vague but comprehensive line-up of chips on his shoulder ; 
those that don’t just quietly fall off, however, are soon explained 
and justified. He is very skilfully located in the Fleet Street environ- 
ment and in his dual predicament. The mother, crooning of half. 
fictitious days in the old Hieland home, but nobody’s fool where her 
own interests are concerned, starts off as another conventional figure, 
but is taken beyond conventionality by the detailed persistence 
lavished on what she says and does. This patient attention to ordinary 
material is characteristic of this novel, as is the care taken not to 
force or over-emphasise the climax. The Mather Story is a work of 
genuine and potentially brilliant talent. 

The Crooked Wall, subtitled A Victorian Story of Love, tells of a 
girl called Judith and her friend Bertha. On leaving a Belgravia school 
for young ladies, Judith goes to Rome and falls in love with the 
elderly Mr. Ivery, who tells her about the Bourbons and likes chartreuse 
and Mozart, but who has an undivorcing wife. Judith comes back 
to England and as time goes on is twice married and twice widowed, 
Bertha sustains her through all this and keeps her in touch with 
Mr. Ivery, who turns up again at the end without, presumably, 
altering the situation much, since he still seems to have his un- 
divorcing wife. The reader is likely to feel some bifflement here and 
at any other point where he may ask himself what the story is about : 
Judith, or Judith and Bertha, or Judith and Mr. Ivery, or Judith and 
love ? (‘* To tell you the truth, Bertha darling, | haven’t the slightest 
idea what I am doing.’’) Everything of possible significance takes 
place at a distance, is muffled by long descriptions of gardens, 
clothes, places in Italy, houses, horses and dogs, and is blotted out by 
letters to and from minor characters, extracts from journals and 
discussions among servants. The narrative glides smoothly over the 
emotions and dilates upon the minor ones, which provide the best 
moments of the book. Those who enjoy gentle irony, mild farce, 
delicate pathos and coy nostalgia will enjoy them here. Others will 
feel uneasy, not least when they ask themselves what sort of wall is 
being talked about and what made it crooked. 

Vercors (real name Jean Bruller ; * literary backbone’ of the 
French Resistance) has a promising idea in Borderline. A group of 
anthropologists in New Guinea discover a tribe of ape-men who 
resist all attempts to classify . oy either as apes or as men. The 
hero eventually gets himself trifd for the killing of his (artificially- 
fathered) offspring by an ape-woman, with the aim of establishing the 
tribe’s human status and so protecting them from slavery. Some 
entertaining debate follows, in the course of which the reader is told 
some curious things about talking orang-utans, telegony, and the 
antiquity of the human foot. But the * serious side * of the question 
doesn’t come off, the definition of man finally produced is a dis- 
appointment, and Vercors doesn’t seem to Know quite what his own 
line is. A rather awful love-story is thrown in. The translation, like 
the pre-electric recording of ancient jazz bands, adds pleasantly to 
the total effect. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Saul among the Dervishes 


Surely, they said, a wonder has taken the man 
That with torn raiment and frenzied mien 
He pirouettes like a top in the city street, 
Not even capable of walking straight 
As a boy sick or drunk with wine. 
Is this absurdity the way to win 
Our wars against the camel-mounted nomad, 
To awe the strong and reassure the timid 
Giving cohesion to our scattered nation, 
A work requiring political tact and patience? 
What a mishap! We had banked on his prudence 
Which we now see changed into folly and proudness. 
He will certainly never make a prince. 
But still he continued to leap and prance 
Twirling his staff with hair and beard flying 
And the dust on his flanks was streaked with blood flowing 
In rivulets down from the naked thorn-gashed breast 
And over the labouring muscles tautly braced. 
He was inspired in heart, he was frenetic 
And the street women begged blessings from the dancing fanatic. 
Not one whit cared he for the words of statesman or elder 
Knowing himself the wiser, though they the older 
And seeing them only given to fatness and ease, 
While naked and sweating with bloodshot eyes 
He capered and twetched like a beast beneath the goad 
Devoting himself to honour the Lord his God. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The Story of England : Makers of the Realm. 
By Arthur Bryant. (Collins. 16s.) 


Tuis trilogy of the greatness of England 
(for Dr. Bryant, like the Attic tragedians, 
writes in trilogies) was undertaken three 
years ago, before it could be known that 
1953 would be the year of the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth Il. With his inspiring 
first volume, now before us, he won his 
race with time. 

He takes us from the prehistoric inhabit- 
ants and invaders of an island which for 
long was to have no name, much less unity, 
down to the early days of Edward I, when 
England was not only-the richest and best- 
governed country in Europe (it had long 
been that, hence the many invasions), but 
men of British, Saxon, Danish and Norman 
ancestry were calling themselves Englishmen, 
claiming King Arthur, and speaking English. 

The ** makers ** are the men and insti- 
tutions that created this unity. The Christian 
Church, strong, yet not merely cruel, kings 
(and what tempers the Normans had !), the 
Common Law—these were respected. 
** Saints and martyrs have the last word,”’ 
yet Henry Il could recover, and Canossa 
meant less here than anywhere. 

For our generation an earlier time has a 
warning. Rome was ruined, Europe made a 
chaos by the Roman tax-collector: quid 
nisi magna latrocinia ? 

A. EB. 


English Art, 1100-1216. By T. S. R. Boase. 
(Oxford. Clarendon Press. 37s. 6d.) 


Or the three volumes in The Oxford History 
of English Art published so far this, the last 
one, is the most important for subject matter 
and scholarly treatment. The hundred and 
sixteen years from the beginning of the reign 
of Henry I to Henry III cover undeniably one 
of the peak periods of English art, the 
Romariesque of Lincoln and Durham 
Cathedrals, of the Winchester and Lambeth 
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Bibles. Professor Boase, the editor of the 
whole series, rises magnificently to the 
exacting task of incorporating the latest 
results of research in every branch. He 
achieves a synthesis in three different fields, 
dealing fully and at the highest level of 
scholarship, with every aspect of artistic 
activity: architecture as well as sculpture and 


painting. Justifiably—because many excel- 
lently illustrated monographs of single 
buildings already exist—he is biased in 


favour of miniatures and reproduces a 
greater number of illustrations from this 
source. One minor criticism: in a volume 
which, though mainly aimed at the scholar, 
should appeal also to a wider circle, the 
figures in the text and some of the plates 
should be more comprehensively captioned. 


H. H. 
Good Food from Abroad. By Salome 
Andronikov. (Harvill Press. 10s. 6d.) 


The Gourmet Cookbook. (Hamish Hamilton. 


£3 10s.) 
Italian Cooking. By Robin Howe. (Andre 
Deutsch. 10s. 6d.) 


Good Food from Abroad is a small, practical, 
reliable book of fairly cheap and attractive 
dishes with an East European flavour pre- 
dominating. A little slight for 10s. 6d., it is 
nevertheless recommended to the moder- 
ately adventurous housewife looking around 
for something different for supper. 

The Gourmet Cookbook is a very different 
concoction. Luxurious in its production as 
it is in its recipes, it is not, unless for million- 
aires, an everyday book. It contains a 
typically American mélange of European 
and American dishes, sometimes a little 
confused in nomenclature—e.g. ‘* kidneys 
flambeed.”’ A wedding present. 

Mrs. Howe is the wife of a journalist, and 
her residence in Italy has led her to produce 
a book of Italian recipes. It is not free from 
inaccuracies, but it is not meant for native 
Italian cooks, and English cooks can learn a 
good deal from it. A great improvement for 
those cooks who have not visited Italy 
would be the addition of sample menus, 
without which one can learn to produce odd 
dishes only, and not a complete meal. 


N. P. R. 
The Wonderful World of Insects. By Albro 
T. Gaul. (Gollancz and Sidgwick and 


Jackson. 21s.) 

New and good books about insects are as 
rare as hens’ teeth. This is not particularly 
new in content or good in the sense that 
the author has managed to arrange some 
old ideas in a new way, but it has got 
almost everything else calculated to keep a 
teacher or a young entomologist happy and 
well instructed. Every page abounds in 
facts. Despite the uninhibited title the work 
is logically put together by a professional 
researcher and it is magnificently illustrated. 

J. H. 


An Englishman in Paris, 1803: The Journal of 
Bertie Greatheed. Edited by J. P. T. Bury 
and J. C. Barry. (Geoffrey Bles. 21s.) 


J. P. T. Bury and J. C. Barry have edited the 
diary of Bertie Greatheed, a Warwickshire 
squire who visited Paris after the Treaty of 
Amiens. The real purpose of the visit was to 
allow his son, already an exhibitor in the 
Royal Academy, to see the pictures then 


being collected in the Louvre. These visits 
to ** The Gallery *’ become the continuous 
resort of the diarist himself, who is dis- 
appointed in Paris society, although he 
records many interesting meetings and con- 
versations. There is a good deal of minor 
matter, about servants, lodgings, and obscure 
people (although rarely too obscure for the 
editors to be unable to footnote them), and 
from May, 1803, when war is renewed and 
the writer is a prisoner, his diary becomes 
disappointingly scrappy. There are some 
very good things, such as the conversation 
of Junot and Barére, the vivid descriptions 
of Bonaparte’s audiences, and the visit toa 
deserted and waterless Versailles. He 
repeats a lot of gossip about the Bonaparte 
family, and he shows a lot of curiosity in his 
walks around Paris. All in all his is a read- 
able and observant account of a visit to Paris 
at an unusual period in French history. 
D1 


The Memoirs of Field-Marshal Kesselring, 
(William Kimber. 25s.) 


KESSELRING commanded the German air 
fleet which attacked England in 1940 and 
supported Army Group Centre in Russia in 
1941. From 1942 to early 1945 he was 
Commander-in-Chief of ltalo-German forces 
in the African and Italian theatres. During 
the last months of the war he became 
C.-in-C, West and at the end was Com- 
mander of all German forces in Southern 
Germany. Condemned to death as a war 
criminal in 1947 he was released from Werl 
prison as an act of clemency in 1952. These 
Memoirs were written in prison and are 
therefore almost entirely undocumented, 
Kesselring, whose talents were primarily 
those of a superb administrator, regrets 
nothing save defeat, generally admures 
Hitler, and refers to the war years as “*a 
good piece of German history.’’ Neverthe- 
less his book contains some _ interesting 
passages about the Italian collapse and, 
later, about the German one. His cool and 
unenthusiastic appraisal of Rommel both as 
a man and as a soldier is also of note in view 
of the somewhat exaggerated adulation 
which has recently been bestowed upon the 
Desert General by various British writers. 
Readers who appreciate surprises will be 
interested to know that, according to Kessel- 
ring, the Luftwaffe won the Battle of Britain 
and would have done even better had not 
the RAF refused to fight. The style of the 
translation is stodgy, which is doubtless a 
faithful rendering of the original. The maps 
are inadequate both in quantity and quality. 

Cc. Fr. & 


The Navy as an Instrument of Policy, 
1558-1727. By Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond. Edited by E. A. Hughes. 
(C.U.P. 60s.) 


THe theme of this posthumous work by 
Admiral Richmond is familiar enough : it 
is that the Navy is the supreme instrument in 
the hands of British statesmen for attaining 
their objectives in the field of foreign policy. 
Faced with war, the statesman must decide 
whether Britain should mount her main 
effort by land or sea, and this has been so 
since these alternatives were first dimly per- 
ceived in Elizabethan times. Clearly and 
rightly Admiral Richmond argued for the 
sea, carrying the principle of the concen- 
tration of forces still further by insisting 
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that even at sea the whole effort should be 
directed on the single decisive objective and 
not dispersed among a number of under- 
takings. He reviewed in detail the naval 
campaigns throughout the period the volume 
covers, always seeking to show how far the 
statesmen of the time understood and fol- 
jowed this fundamental rule. The problem 
js not, nowever, as simple as he would have 
had us believe. There were campaigns, such 
as Marlborough’s, where he admitted special 
circumstances could modify the rule ; but 
circumstances were always special and, as 
he offered no criterion of what justified a 
modification, he is in some danger of 
appearing to have judged purely by whether 
it succeeded or failed. 

The draft of this volume was completed 
some time before 1942, and there are notes 
for a second continuing the story to 1918. 
Admiral Richmond obviously used this 
material for the Ford Lectures he delivered 
at Oxford in 1943, for they presented the 
same theme at shorter length but in a more 
fully reasoned way. Valuable as this earlier 
version is for its more detailed survey, the 
fact of his never publishing it suggests that 
he considered his Ford Lectures, later pub- 
lished under the title of Statesmen and Sea- 
power, to be a better statement of his views. 

ao. Fr Ge 


Wedgwood. By Wolf Mankowitz. (Batsford. 

£7 7s.) 
Mr. MANKowiTz has produced an admir- 
able monograph. If one associates con- 
noisseurship with the irresponsibly elegant, 
one would do well to read his clear and 
spirited account of Wedgwood ware, with its 
firm judgements and its accurate scholarship. 
His interest in Wedgwood is an interest in its 
quality and his perception of quality in 
pottery is significantly not to be led astray 
by the current taste for the picturesque as 
exemplified in Victorian bric-a-brac. What 
he infallibly chooses as worthy of considera- 
tion from Wedgwood wares of the Victorian 
era is the exquisite work of Emile Lessore. 

Mr. Mankowitz traces the success of the 
first Josiah Wedgwood to his combination 
of the abilities of business man and crafts- 
man. He had an eye to his markets and to his 
salesmanship and an eye also which knew 


the qualities of material, shape, design ; and 
whether he is meeting the demand for fancy 
goods or for ‘‘useful wares,’’ it is the 
Strength of this vision which prevails. Mr. 
Mankowitz outlines with clarity the deve!op- 
ments Wedgwood introduced into the 


manufacture of pottery: the green and yellow 
glazes of his early phase, the striving for a 


consistently coloured cream ware (ware 
which had previously varied from pale 
Cream to deep saffron after ftirmg), the 


development of white artificial jasper, of the 
“dry’’ black basalt and of dry wares 
generally Not only is one left with an 
impressive idea of Wedgwood’'s technical 
achievements, the great variety of shapes he 
used is also astonishingly conveyed by the 
excellent illustrations which the book con- 
tains. Along with the illustrations of 
superb black basalts, jasper vases, cream- 
ware, dishes, sauce tureens and teapots, 
One is pleased to find the interesting engrav- 
ings of creamware shapes done by William 
Blake for the second Josiah Wedgwood in 
1816. This study is rounded off by the 
inclusion of an invaluable glossary, biblio- 
graphy and index. 

Cc. T. 
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AST AUTUMN, when people were given back the right to eat the kind of 
loaf they liked best, a lot was said about the relative merits of different 
sorts of bread. It isn’t easy to sit silent and listen to your own pet subject 
being discussed, and so we hada shot at settling the argument by publishing 

the facts and letting people sort them out for themselves. As our postman would 
tell you, this ‘plain man’s guide to bread’ of ours brought an astonishing response 
from readers, some approving, some frankly critical, some downright rude. Here 


are a few of them: 
HOCUS-POCUS ? 


What a pity you have fallen for the tempta- 
tion of joining the squabble about food values, 
vitamins, and all the other hocus-pocus 
scientists serve up nowadays instead of food. 
There’s a good deal of truth in the old saying 
‘A little of what you fancy does you good’. 
I eat a lot of your bread, as a matter of fact— 
but only because I like it. 

MR. A SALTASH 


DOESN’T LIKE IT 


he dietitians seem to know what's good 
for me but they don’t seem to care what I like. 
I liked your advertisement, but unfortunately 
I’m not very fond of your bread. ... 
MR. F. B., DARTFORD 
We refuse to be drawn into an argument with 
either of these readers about the merits (or 
otherwise) of scientific diet. We won't even 
quarrel with Mr. F. B., who doesn’t like Hovis. 
It would be a dull world if everybody had the same 
tastes, and we happen to know that thousands 
eat our bread for its taste alone. One said: 
‘it’s so good you can eat it without butter or 
jam. 


WHO PAYS? 


I found your statement about bread very 
interesting, but I notice you kept off the 
subject of price! For the price of a small 
Hovis I can buy from my baker a wholemeal 
loaf twice the size. 

MRS, J. F., LIGHTCLIFFE 

We are tempted to say to Mrs. J. F. that a 
penny is two and a half times as big as a sixpence, 
but we know which she would rather have. More 
seriously, though, we think she may be con- 
fusing true wholemeal (which sells at about the 
same price as Hovis) with wheatmeal, the 
government subsidized National Brown. We 
agree with Mrs. J. F. that this is certainly a good 
buy at the subsidized price, provided she doesn't 
expect too much. 

Wheatmeal bread varies from place to place; 
but if it conforms to the official minimum 


standard it probably has in it about 20°, of what 
in the trade is called ‘fine millers offal’ which 
gives the bread its colour, and is unlikely to 
contain more than 2°, of wheat germ. 

For the price of that small Hovis, Mrs. J. F.. 
you get something like 8 times as much wheat 
germ. 


ARITHMETIC 


I read your advertisement ‘Bread is our 
staple food’ in a magazine of my wife’s, and 
I’m with you all the way about wheat germ 
being good stuff. Haven’t you slipped up a 
bit on your arithmetic, though? So far as I 
can see you’re saying that there’s no bran in 
Hovis flour (I agree there, too, because bran 
doesn’t happen to agree with me!) but it 
contains ‘many times’ the natural amount of 
wheat germ. You can’t surely, get more out 
of the wheat than it had in it originally? 

MR. J. P., LONDON, $.W.2 


Quite right, Mr. J. P., Hovis contains no 
bran. You are not the only one who finds that 
bran doesn’t agree with you. You're right, too, 
when you say we can’t take more out of the wheat 
grain than nature put into it. But, luckily, 
wheat germ can be bought from other millers 
and from overseas to make up the larger-than- 
life-sized quantity of wheat germ in Hovis. Do 
we pass the arithmetic exam, sir? 


KEEPING THE DUST OUT 


Though I am naturally concerned with what 
goes into the bread I give my family I am 
equally concerned about what gets on to the 
loaf during its journey from the oven to my 
table. If only I could get Hovis wrapped and 
sliced. ... 

MRS. B. B., FELIXSTOWE 


This was written some months ago, of course. 
At the time we told Mrs. B. B. that more and 
more bakers were beginning to offer wrapped 
and sliced Hovis. We'd be surprised if she has 
any difficulty in getting it now. 


There, then, are just a few of the many letters we had. We should like to thank 
the many who took the trouble to write, and to show that they give serious thought 
to what is, after all, a very important article of diet. At risk of being tedious, we 
repeat what we said before: whatever your choice, remember that bread is a staple 


part of your diet—choose carefully. 


Hovis Limited FEBRUARY, 1954 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue rise in Anglo-Iranian oil shares te over 
£94 and the fall in the new Lancashire Steel 
shares to 2s. discount makes it more difficult 
for a business man to understand the de- 
nationalisation technique of the present 
Government. Why does it insist on selling 
back to the public its steel shares which no 
one wants and persist in its refusal to sell 
its oil shares for which there are ready 
buyers ? [I reject the simple explanation 
that the Prime Minister was responsible for 
the nationalisation of the oil company— 
when he was First Lord of the Admiralty 
before the First World War—but was not 
responsible for that of the steel industry. 
I will accept that the Government is moved 
by principle, not pique. But is it clear 
about its principles? It is opposed in 
principle to nationalisation because it 
believes that commercial undertakings can 
be managed more efficiently by private 
enterprise than by public boards—and 
because public boards introduce the eco- 
nomic rigidities of the totalitarian State. In 
the case of the oil company it refrained from 
interfering in the commercial side but it 
embarrassed it greatly in its relations with 
the nationalistic Iranians. Sir Winston's 
old pretext that control of the oil company 
would give the Navy security of oil supplies 
no longer holds good. Why, then, does the 
Treasury go on holding 51 per cent. of the 
Anglo-lranian Ojl equity? Because it 
wants to get a higher price ? The shares 
have recovered from 5§ last year to 94 and 
there is no doubt that it could obtain a 
price of around £12 by selling its holding to 
a consoruum of American oil companies 
and Shell. This would give Mr. Butler 
£125 millions (on 11,250,000 shares). It 
might please Sir Winston to have made a 
protit for the State of nearly £100 millions 
on his wonderful investment. It would 
please the lranians to have dealings in future 
with a joint Anglo-American oil company 
instead of a rigid British set-up from 
Glasgow, 


How to Sell Anglo-Iranian Shares 


I am not suggesting that the speculators 
who have recently been buying Anglo- 
Iranian can expect to see £12 for their shares 
before long. To obtain such a price in the 
open market the Company would first have 
to declare a 100 per cent. capital bonus and 
indicate that it intends to pay the same 
dividend of 35 per cent. on the increased 
capital. This it could do well enough. Its 
ordinary capital is £20 millions, its general 
reserve £97 millions and its dividend of 
35 per cent. was paid out of earnings of 
182 per cent. It is time that it brought its 
issued capital into line with the real value 
of its assets. But it cannot possibly do this 
in the middle of delicate negotiations with 
the Iranians. It cannot flaunt its incredible 
wealth in the face of the poverty-stricken 
owners of the oilfields. But there is no 
reason why the consortium of American oil 
companies should not pay £12 for Anglo- 


Iranian shares in a private transaction. 
These companies—Standard Oil of New 


Jersey, Standard Oil of California, Gulf Oil, 
the Texas Company Socony Vacuum—have 
just been granted immunity from prosecu- 
tion under the Anti-Trust Laws to enable 
them to enter a consortium with Anglo 








Iranian, Shell and Compagnie Francaise de 
Petroles for the joint marketing of Persian 
oil. It is in the interests of this great inter- 
national oil cartel to see that Persian oil does 
not flood the markets and depress the world 
price of oil. It will, of course, take years to 
restore Persian production. The intention, 
| believe, is to aim at 5 to 10 million tons 
in the first year, 10 to 20 million tons in 
the second and so on. Last year the increase 
in world production was about 33 million 
tons of which half came from the Middle 
East. On the basis of a 5 per cent. per 
annum increase in world consumption this 
gradual release of Persian oil would not 
upset the oil balance. But how much better 
for the cartelists if the control of the Anglo- 
Iranian equity passed from the British 
Treasury to the hands of the consortium. 
The finance of this form of denationalisation 
is as easy as shelling peas. 
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How Not to Sell Steel Shares 

But how difficult by contrast is the de- 
nationalisation of the steel industry which 
entails selling back some £200 millions of 
Steel shares on a public market which does 
not want them. The Government through 
the Bank of England has virtually ordered 
the insurance companies and other financial 
institutions in the City to underwrite firm 
half these issues. This is a dangerous 
precedent, for the Labour Opposition seeks 
to bring under Government control the 
disposal of the vast funds of the insurance 
companies when it returns to office. Also, 
it is foolish to tie up insurance funds—the 
net increment of which is not much over 
£150 millions a year—in this particular 
industry when they are badly wanted in 
other trade directions. The Steel Realisation 
Agency should suspend its public offers, 
It should sell back to the steel companies all 
the plants they want and, if necessary, lend 
them the money. If the market in six 
months time will not take any more steel 
offers—even of Stewarts and Lloyd—the 
Agency must hold the balance as a State 
investment without control. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THe sensation of the week in the stock 
markets was TOOTALS. About a fortnight 
ago the shares were 85s, but there must have 
been some leakage of the good news, for 
last week the shares reached 95s. and on 
Monday, before the announcement of the 
three-for-one scrip issue, they were up to 
105s. The statement by the directors that 
they would pay 10 per cent. on the increased 
capital caused a jump to 120s. 6d. As the 
current accounting year of the Company 
ends on’ June 30th, the directors must be 
pretty confident of the trade in shirts, ties, 
handkerchiefs and hosiery which they manu- 
facture so efficiently. Having discounted 
this wonderful bonus the market turned to 
another conservative company with large 
reserves—J. AND P. COATS which rose sharply 
to 56s. This Company’s year ends in 
December, so that it should have enjoyed 
the full recovery of last year, but all that the 
chairman could say in June last was that the 
directors hoped that trading results would 
‘* permit the avoidance *’ of any cut in the 
ordinary dividend. For 1952 the Company 
earned 31 per cent. and paid 124 per cent. 
The shares at the present price only yield 
£4 8s. per cent., but bonus possibilities 
have existed for a long time. The issued 
ordinary capital is £143 millions. Against 
this it has a capital reserve of £63 millions. 
The revenue reserves and carry forward 
amounted to £302 millions. 
* . . 


AN interesting share is N. CORAH AND SONS, 
manufacturers of knitted underwear, outer- 
wear and footwear under the trade name 
** St. Margaret.’" Marks and Spencer 
have an interest, but not a controlling one, 
in the capital and are the company’s prin- 
cipal customers. Their accounting year 
ends in December and they must have 
shared in the excellent trade of the Marks 
and Spencer stores last year. In 1952 they 
earned 57.3 per cent. and paid 15 per cent. 
in dividend with a scrip bonus of 50 per 
cent. The 5s. shares have risen to 19s. in 
anticipation of the results which will be 
announced next month. Dividend policy 


will probably remain conservative. The 
issued equity capital is £934,704: the 
revenue reserves and carry forward last year 
were £1,222,000. For a textile manufacturer 
in this privileged and protected position 
the shares are not over-valued. 

. * 


. 

RuBBER shares are not recommended as an 

investment but as a reader has asked for my 

opinion | will make a few comments. The 

price of the commodity is at the moment 

hardening but is still at the very low level 

of Is. 43d. against Is. 114d. a Ib. a year ago 

and over 5s. a Ib. at the peak of the Korean , 
boom. The only reassuring features are the 

increase in the American consumption of 

natural rubber last year and the more 

hopeful prospect of opening up trade wiih 

China as soon as there is a political settle- 

ment in Korea. (The lifting of the ban on 

the export of small British passenger cars to 

China may be the straw in the wind.) On 

the other hand, there was another surplus of 
world production (1,700,000 tons) over 

consumption of natural rubber last year— 

estimated at about 250,000 tons—and the 

menace of synthetic rubber is as large as 

ever. The synthetic rubber plants in the 

United States have been returned to private 

enterprise and last year’s production was 

about 1,250,000 tons. The Vice-President 

of the United States, Mr. Nixon, included 

the Malayan rubber estates in his world tour 

last year and may recommend for defence 

purposes that American consumption of 
natural rubber should not fall below a 

certain level, but it would be unwise to count 

on any radical change in American rubber 

policy. Those who hold rubber shares 
should therefore keep to the companies with 
ample cash resources and low costs of pro- 
duction. There are some companies whose 
estate costs are under Is. per |b.—-HENRIETTA 
RUBBER, for example, estimates its costs at 
10.6d. per Ib in the year to March, 1954, 
and boasts surplus liquid assets noarly equal 
to its issued capital—but for most com- 
panies the trend of dividends is still down- 
ward. For that reason | cannot reconmend 
new purchases. 
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ows - ‘ORD No. 768 
THE ‘‘SPECTATOR” CROSSW 0. 
A Book token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, February 16th, addressed Crossword, 
and bearing NUMBER of the puzzle to 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.] 
Across 8. A transporter of fluid assets which 
flow away (9) 
1 I are, apparently, running a _ risk 
with what killed the cat. (10.) Ix é from falling hands, wW 
b bi “i? 4 throw the (McCrae). (5.) 
I then, my noble ond, - : : 
’ this ** Gichemene, 643 14. Vital turnover in a Welshman‘s kin 
1¢ hat serpentine of romance (S.) ye 
, a : girl of souman pa 1S. Hermit adjutants. (9.) 
1 videntl empty niess one ha F _ , 
hand nk Oo. goaeas ‘ ashe, It's a sole (Anag.) (8.) 
7 12. Thin ice does this meal. (.) 19. A poet wrote a haunch of ft. (7.) 
: 13. Made by a bird in q frantic hurry. 2!- Activity of zero to the nth I 
(Ss) terminate. (2, 3, 2.) 
, 14. Ten men rest (Anag.) (10.) These stores do not necessarily scll 
it GG.) 
16. Mixed meal for the horse. (4.) » 
18 Deep as_ first 6 ote we OR ee @ oes ee 
l ec —— and il it cha 2% (5) 
all regret” (Tennyson). (4.) . = she . ms. = 
20. Authorship acclaimed with some ~— r eee ee ee ee si aa 
’ expression. (5, 5.) 
2 Might it almost have been a smelt ? . 
(5.) Solution to 
24 ~ - .. <r the spilling of the (Crossword No. 766 
1 y ay? (6, ) 
27. Waistcoat -1 might turn blue. (9.) 
28. Last case river. (5.) 
29 Doubly sweet a brotherhood in 
Keats). (4) 
b 30. Slanders like long-haired cats 
i almost. (10.) 
; Down 
; 20's Balderstone. (5.) 
; 2. Littl players may be in themselves 
) 
3. Nearly ankle decp in a thing. (8.) 
4 A famous jurist is embodicd in this 
' building at Mecca. (S.) 
' 5. Hope founded this region. (9.) 
7. Much concerned with travel, he was 
almost lucky in a hat. (7.) 








Solution on February 19th 


i rt 
135 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


e winner of Spectator Crossword No. 766 is Mrs, NOWELL SMITH, 
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MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


; No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 

income tax has been paid for, you: 24% interest on the 

maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 

before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 

for our investment brochure. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. eee «ie ' 
3s. per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1s. extra. | 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator, | td 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Tele = 
Dhone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
PERSONAL 4 
RE YOU SINGLE Suitable introduc- 4 
ranged Free ee, 
re, (Dept. 8), { " 
{ 
hirties, seeks | # j 
Box 783C } 
cing (97). Priv. | 
dar WEL. 4841. | 
Y Zz man (27 
1 I by 
rieuase he, us 
i he ad 
r Cancer Reliel 
t ep- 
I I 
4 t i 
t ; ecie 
Southern Training Coilege B se 
(iONVERT ir COKE bout GAS é 
From £15 ls tailed Leafiet > wea 
1.W.T. Ltd., 170 Richmond |} i cen ee — 
ham POP. 383 Fen : - , 
J)°uGLas \ MORGAN, a cenuine astrol. | From the Phoenix Gallery come 
oger, Will send details bookcases designed by the specialists 
8 p irfiei nergiyn. Ca 
Jo Xcuance arte who make nothing else. A Phoenix 
4 sincere, recepliv ke bookcase houses your books with 
similar coup! B 84( s T 
Fo Phone sna : business he re. | CCONOMY and grace. Timber, shelf- 
laxing and st:mulatin { Nerve | heights, design and ftinish—all are 
ery ene tek, “eintexrating | correct. Prices begin at £5 18s. 7d. 
St., London, W.1. WELbeck 900, A and are the vardstick of modern 
oro ure. 
} F OSTESS \ eer iwateii value The model avove, with 
unive ple abil to | Sliding glass doors and § 6 ins. of 
»yromot sulturs activitie V t Box P 
mic P shelf room, costs £10 4, 9d. in solid 
NTRODUCTIONS arranged privately. | oak and that’s carriage free on the 
Clients ever here Detail t > - 
| Mary Blair (Rm 26) i47 } mn. Fe... Mainland of Great Britain. Write 
MAN, 40s, would e conta or ‘phone for a catalozue today, or 
a = er call and see the co.np:.te range. 
( PPORTUNITIES exist { profitable - r y 
| investment when stock arcets are 8, | 
} active Those interested sh i read The ; j 
Investors’ Chronicle ve eek Two . mAa . ie 
issues will be sent tree of ge on appli- j 
cation to 72, Coleman Street, L.ndon, E.C.2 > . ° 
PHONE KNI 4729 for Superior’ Social first for Bookcases 
Escorts and Hoste I Lindon’'s a Dae 
Bureau, 51 Brompton Rd., Kaightsbridge. | THE PHOENIX GALLE! Dept. | 
peHivaTs treatment in ess Alen 38 William IV Street, Lonaon, W.C.2 
bers (including Dependants) of TEMple Bar 0525 
J.P.A. can ma private arrangements Close to St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Specialist tre e ng Home 
and the A at is a to sroprietors : Phoenix thouse Lid 
stantial part ard tor 
Jescriptive bro¢ et N 213 
The British t PY sociation 
61 Bartholomew < r E.t ss 
‘HE mellowed s here is none bette in 
Tom Long I am indeed y debt 
e j 
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obligation. Re ed post ¢ 
Harrods, Ltd Londor 
» NG Bedding 
BR re-cover divans, t THE NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT 
tresses, also convert 1 nattre j | 
spring-interior types. Write for further BLANKET 
particulars. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, : . \] As asked for by the American house- 
=] 7 , Mie bd | iy ) 
SHOPPIN BY POST |] wives. The only knitted _ blanket 
UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical | produced in the British Isles: the 
T applian< es sent on by registered post. light, warm qualities make this 
| Send for our Free Price List now —H, blanket ideal for children and 
Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. | invalids: cot blankets from 23s., bed 
“NRAMOPHONE Record Cabinets from sizes from 63s. each, colour range of 


} 
| 
| 
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£4 19s. 6d. Extracts from recent appre- 
clative letters. ‘Excellent value gnd| Popular pastel shades. Postcard for 
obviously made with a knowledge of record | samples to Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, 
| storage “; “ beautifully fmished.” Write for Hawick, Scotland. 
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standard authors books wi c 
plates dated before 1850, 
books on special subjects, and all 
works B ire Frank Sayers 
Lowther Books, 14 William IVth Stree 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9243 11, Cid Bond Street, London, W.! 
$y ANU MEWAAcS, est f£ t paid 
/ especially for collections and gold l 
Yat. of English Coins, 7s. td Spe sa 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Seat Ltd., 65 
Portland St. London, W.1.(Tel.: LAN 
VONTACT LENS! Wear these 
J lenses while you pay for them. WORLD WITHOUT END 
your wo ractitioner Jetaus n 
The Conta m Lense ¥ nance ( i ‘ brilliant new documentary film 
(ts) Reece Mews, South Kens:n n, S.W.7 made for UNESCO by Basil Wright and 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterat re- Paul Rotha. . Son 
Hi ‘eee. fr umes et P me call for (The Times, 31.8.1953) 
estimate.—Re Rad lan E De L Copies available for hire from 
on yg No lg BB ‘ogre INTERNATIONAL REALIST LTD. 
na I gga Elena vies 9 GREAT CHAPEL STREET, 
] EARN to AA ~e =. —¥ re LONDON, W.1 
4 Cathedral Weaving Centre, 22 Burgate Telephone: GERrard 8395 
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details. Hire purchase arranged. St ord, | 
20 College Parade. Salusbury Road, N.W.6 
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